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FOREWORD 


The attempts to make Franco look like a respectable representative of the 
Western world seemed a little incongruous with reports from Spain of the exist- 
ence near Burgos of a prison for political offenders; these reports coincided with 
a new wave of political arrests, among those seized being Luis Alberto Solana 
Madariaga, a nephew of the distinguished historian Salvador de Madariaga. Wheth- 
er outside pressures would induce Franco to stop harassing Protestants remained 
to be seen. The withdrawal of the bulk of Spanish troops from Tetu4n paralleled 
the forthcoming American abandonment of air bases in Morocco, both being made 
to meet the nationalistic demands of the new Arab kingdom. The increase in U.S. 
aid to Spain at the time when Washington was reducing its foreign aid program in- 
dicated that a combination of military, business, and clerical forces was busily 
encouraging this mariage de convenance. Another similar and more natural 
trans-Atlantic marriage, in which there was a real element of affinity and love, 
namely the entente cordiale between Portugal and Brazil, was running into diffi- 
culties. Portugal wooed Brazil lavishly, partly in the unavowed hope of obtaining 
Brazilian support in the United Nations should Portugal become the butt of anti- 
colonial attacks. However, the dictatorial nature of the Salazar regime stuck in 
the throats of many Brazilians, and the SAo Paulo newspaper Portugal Democr§Atico 
was a rallying point for anti-Salazar exiles. 


It is customary on September 1 for the President of Mexico to deliver to the 
Mexican Congress a state-of-the-union address which lasts for about three hours 
and is broadcast throughout Mexico, with loudspeakers blaring in all public places. 
President L6pez Mateos' address this year was inevitably a tedious account of his 
first nine months in office; it was a subtle mixture of businesslike internationalism 
and "revolutionary" xenophobia. Labor tensions remained, and, despite his expe- 
rience as a labor arbitrator, Lépez Mateos seemed unable to ease them. As a re- 
sult of rivalries within the powerful oil workers' union, there was violence at the 
Minatitlan PEMEX refinery. Political animosities expressed themselves most 
sharply in the states of Baja California del Norte and Veracruz. However, there 
was a detente in the international field as Guatemalan President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
resumed diplomatic relations with Mexico, realizing that the shrimp-war was no 
longer rallying the Guatemalans solidly behind him. Ydfgoras Fuentes, ever the 
opportunist, adopted the Yankee-go-home psychosis which has swept Latin America, 
and, when a series of bombs exploded in Guatemala City, he irresponsibly blamed 
"U.S. terrorists."' President Lemus of El Salvador showed less originality when 
he warned of a Communist conspiracy against democracy in Latin America. 


A conspicuous weakness of the Honduran constitution is that it allows the 
Army virtual autonomy, thus giving open encouragement to the militarism which 
is the curse of most of Spanish America. Despite the assurances of President 
Villeda Morales that all was well between his government and the Army, it was 
evident that the Army was bent on terrorizing its critics. In the process a num- 
ber of Nacionalistas were assassinated, without its being clear whether the re- 
sponsibility lay with the Army, the government, or both. The Somoza regime in 
Nicaragua sensed its almost universal unpopularity, and vocally accused Honduras 
and Costa Rica of plotting against it. In fact, the most vigorous opposition to the 
Somoza brothers came from diverse Nicaraguan groups, especially from the Movi- 
miento Revolucionario Nicaragiiense led by Enrique Lacayo Farfan. Costa Rican 
President Mario Echandi, who had shown much less anti-dictatorial zeal than his 
predecessors, strove to maintain Costa Rican neutrality in the Nicaraguan civil 
strife. 
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The extraordinarily complex political picture in Panama became quite con- 
fusing as the presidential elections of May 1960 approached. It was Ambassador 
Arias versus Ambassador Arias (and the two were unrelated), as Ricardo Arias 
Espinosa, Ambassador in Washington, found himself pitted against Roberto Arias, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain; "Dicky" versus "Toto."' While the former 
had the support of the ruling Coalicién Patriética Nacional, the latter was the son 
of ex-President Harmodio Arias and the nephew of ex- President Arnulfo Arias, 
two of the most powerful men in the republic. For a while it seemed as though the 
rivalry between namesakes had pushed the Canal issue into the background, but this 
was an illusion. 


Cuba's Fidel Castro showed his animosity toward the United States by refus- 
ing to see American Ambassador Philip Bonsal, a great and good liberal; but after 
almost three months, the two met at the home of Foreign Minister Ratil Roa. Prac- 
tically nothing was revealed of their conversation, and relations between the two 
countries showed little improvement. U.S. public opinion turned sharply against 
Castro, and Chicago Tribune correspondent Jules Dubois, who had recently pub- 
lished a highly favorable biography of Fidel Castro, was boycotted in Cuba because 
of his vitriolic criticisms of the barbudo leader. The revived Inter-American 
Peace Commission was successful in keeping the peace between Cuba and Haiti. 
The Dominican Republic, loved by many elements in the United States not as a 
home of democracy but as a country with a stable currency (summum bonum), 
seemed to be falling off its gilded perch. Its economic situation was weakened by 
an excessive expenditure on arms and by the boycott of ships touching Dominican 
ports by the longshoremen of Puerto Rico and Venezuela. The pro-American re- 
gime of Governor Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico was attacked by a strange combi- 
nation of pro-Republican partisans of statehood and by Nationalists whose psychol- 
ogy was attuned to that of the anti-American groups in Cuba and Panama. 


In the West Indies Federation, Jamaica continued to insist that a new consti- 
tution should provide for representation on the basis of population. While Jamaica 
remained staunchly pro-British and indifferent to Latin America, Trinidad Pre- 
mier Eric Williams was encouraging an entente cordiale with Venezuela. British 
Guiana majority party leader Cheddi Jagan criticized Britain loudly for failing to 
support his grandiose plans for the territory's development, but impartial observ- 
ers described his schemes as unrealistic. The politicians of British Honduras 
argued as to what relations their territory should have with Guatemala, but they 
agreed that they did not wish to enter the West Indies Federation. 


The economic climate of Venezuela remained favorable to foreign investors, 
but a series of government moves made it clear that the long-range policy was for 
Venezuela to control its own petroleum and iron resources. In Colombia the coa- 
lition government based on the "alternation" principle helped to maintain civic 
peace, but, while the Liberals were united, the Conservatives were sharply di- 
vided into factions, the Ospinistas and the Alzatistas forming against caudillo 
Laureano Gémez a united opposition, which the Leyvistas refused to join. The 
pitiful division among the Conservatives was reflected in the polemic and a lawsuit 
between their two newspapers El Siglo and La Republica. 


The forthcoming Eleventh Conference of American States, to be held in Quito 
in February 1960, gave rise to a sharp disagreement between Ecuador and Peru 
as to whether it would be proper to bring up at that meeting the boundary dispute 
between the two countries. Peru regarded the boundary question as settled, and 
the Beltran administration was more concerned with organizational reforms which 
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would make it possible to balance the budget and make Peru again respectable in 
the eyes of international bankers. 


The desire of Latin American parties to prove that they are the genuine 
article by adopting the epithet "auténtico" manifested itself in Bolivia, where the 
moderate faction of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario formed the MNR 
Auténtico, the aim of which was specifically to ensure the election to the presidency 
of Walter Guevara Arce. This was a direct attack on former President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, who hoped to be elected again with the help of Indian and leftist ele- 
ments. Paz Estenssoro, who had abolished the Army because it opposed him, was 
relying largely on the new Army which he had created as a political tool. 


The Chilean administration of President Jorge Alessandri was afflicted by 
political unrest among labor and a boundary squabble with Argentina over territo- 
rial claims in Chiloé Province and in the Beagle Channel. Fortunately, the Chilean 
economy profited from a rise in the price of copper, which gave Alessandri's ad- 
ministration a copper-colored aura of success. 


The pathetic predicament of Argentine President Arturo Frondizi, who had 
become little more than a tool of a disguised military dictatorship, was made abun- 
dantly and painfully apparent when he attempted to dismiss General Carlos Toranzo 
Montero, commander-in-chief of the Army, who thereupon simply revolted and 
forced Frondizi to appoint a Minister of War who had his approval. The Army 
wished to keep Frondizi as a civilian fig-leaf. Since there was no Vice President 
as a result of the ousting of Alejandro G6mez in November 1958, the Army hesi- 
tated to drop Frondizi. The Army was attempting to force the appointment of a 
new Vice President who would have the military stamp of approval, so that they 
could be a little less considerate with Frondizi. 


The development of relations between Uruguay and Communist China paral- 
leled similar developments in other countries such as Colombia. It was evident 
that Communist China was eager to win friends among the Latin American govern- 
ments so as to offset the hostility of the United States in the United Nations. In 
Paraguayan affairs, the crusading priest Ramén Talavera was meeting with dissi- 
dent Colorado Party leaders in Clorinda, the Argentine city across the Paraguay 
River from Asuncién. The Liberals and the Febreristas expressed their admira- 
tion for him but preferred to conduct a separate fight against the dictatorship of 
General Alfredo Stroessner. 


The Brazilian congressman Radl Pilla had long recommended the adoption 
of a parliamentary system of government. Hitherto a voice crying in a presiden- 
tial wilderness, he suddenly found himself surrounded by supporters. The simple 
explanation was that many congressmen thought that, if the President were elected 
by Congress, there would be less likelihood of an upheaval which would oust them 
from power. However, Pilla's campaign was likely to be unsuccessful, since it 
was opposed by none other than Marshal Lott himself, who presumably thought 
that, if he were elected by Congress, he would have less prestige and authority 
than if his election were the result of a popular vote; after all, the prime minister 
in the old French republic cut a rather sorry figure. On his return from a six- 
month tour of the world, Janio Quadros arrived waving a big broom, a symbol of 
his campaign for honesty in government. It remained to be seen whether in reply 
Marshal Lott would wave a big stick. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


A new wave of arrests closely followed a British accusation that Spanish po- 
litical prisoners were being held under harsh and inhumane conditions. On Septem- 
ber 25, five men, including Sim6n SAnchez Montero, described as "Spain's leading 
Communist," were sentenced by a military tribunal to prison terms ranging from 
six months to twenty years. They were accused of having organized the unsuccess- 
ful general protest strike of June 18 against the Franco regime (HAR, XII: 304). 
S4nchez Montero received the maximum sentence of 20 years in prison, while Luis 
Lucio Lobato, said to be SAnchez Montero's second-in-command, was sentenced to 
14 years. On September 28, Luis Alberto Solana Madariaga, nephew of the exiled 
Spanish writer and historian Salvador de Madariaga, was also sentenced to prison 
for allegedly having taken part in the organization of the strike. The length of his 
sentence was not disclosed. Earlier, on September 3, a special correspondent of 
The Times of London, who had visited a prison near Burgos, reported that more 
than 400 Spanish political prisoners, some of whom had been confined for 20 years, 
were being held there under brutal conditions. 


In the religious sphere, the Spanish Government was developing an attitude 
of tolerance. Officials were reported to be considering promulgating a charter of 
Protestant rights. The aim of the charter would be to end the legal inferiority 
from which Spain's approximately 30,000 Protestants have long suffered in com- 
parison with the country's 30 million Roman Catholics. The charter was still only 
in the discussion stage; but because it had already been urged on Spanish Foreign 
Minister Fernando Marfa Castiella during his recent visit to London and discussed 
sympathetically by him with British officials, many observers believed that its 
eventual success was possible. 


The Spanish Government was reported to have evacuated the bulk of its 
troops from Tetu4n in Morocco. In the last eight months, Spain reduced its Mo- 
roccan forces from 60,000 to approximately 11,000 men, and in the near future 
only 5,000 men would remain in North Africa. The troop withdrawal was a move 
aimed at improving relations with Morocco, which were strained two years ago 
by Arab attacks on the Spanish enclave of Ifni on Morocco's Atlantic coast. The 
move would also save money and free troops for other uses. Spanish officials em- 
phasized that the withdrawal from Morocco would in no way affect Spain's decision 
to retain the two tiny enclaves of Ceuta and Melilla. 


On August 31, Foreign Minister Castiella met with President Eisenhower in 
London (HAR, XII: 416). Castiella delivered to President Eisenhower a personal 
letter from Generalissimo Franco, in which the Spanish chief of state expressed 
his complete confidence in Eisenhower's handling of world affairs, in particular 
his decision to exchange visits with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Also in- 
cluded in the message was an invitation to President Eisenhower to visit Spain, 
either officially or after the President left office. After meeting with Eisenhower, 
Castiella discussed military and economic aid to Spain with U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, and the following morning he conferred with British For- 
eign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd. On September 4, Castiella flew to Paris, where he 
conferred with French President Charles de Gaulle. 


The Spanish Government took steps to lower the cost of living by ordering 
the elimination of the “unnecessary middlemen" (wholesalers and jobbers) who 
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are involved in the sale of food products. The order, issued by Interior Minister 
Camilo Alonso Vega, was an attempt to ensure that food products could be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. The rise in the cost of living was accelerated in 
July by the initiation of the economic stabilization plan and the devaluation of the 
peseta (HAR, XII: 362). 


The U.S. Congress approved the loan of $45 million for economic aid to 
Spain, thus increasing by $5 million the sum originally proposed. This increase 
was cited by the Madrid newspaper ABC as being significant because it coincided 
with an overall reduction in foreign aid by the U.S. Government. Aid to Spain 
for this year totaled $46 million, which included an additional $1 million for tech- 
nical assistance. 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington granted credits of $17,620,000 to 
two Spanish chemical manufacturing firms--Refinerfa de Petréleos de Escombreras 
and Abonos Sevilla--to assist them in purchasing U.S. equipment for the construc- 
tion of fertilizer plants. These credits were part of the $30 million extended by 
the Bank to assist Spain in its stabilization program (HAR, XII: 362). Escom- 
breras was granted $10 million for the construction of a new plant at Cartagena, 
and Abonos received $7,620,000 for a factory at Seville. On September 12, Franco 
inaugurated a nitrogenous fertilizer factory in the province of La Corufia. The 
new factory was expected to have an initial annual production of 100,000 tons, which 
would later be increased to as much as 300,000 tons. 


Under regulations published on September 8, authorized Spanish banks and 
exchange firms were allowed to deal in thirteen currencies at rates to be deter- 
mined by supply and demand within margins set by the Spanish Foreign Exchange 
Institute. Trading in the currencies concerned (Canadian, U.S., British, Belgian, 
French, Swiss, German, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Austri- 
an) had previously been at fixed rates published daily by the Institute. 


It was disclosed that the Spanish Government had disregarded a chance to 
cooperate with French, British, West German, and Italian interests in the exploi- 
tation of rich iron ore fields in northwest Africa. The fields, located at Fort 
Gouraud in the French Mauritanian Desert and said to contain ore as pure as the 
finest in Sweden (65% to 69% hematite content), were owned by the Mauritanian 
Iron Mines Co., the French-controlled international mining consortium known as 
MIFERMA. For five years MIFERMA had attempted negotiations with Spain to 
build a $116 million railway from Fort Gouraud across the Spanish Sahara to the 
French town of Port-Etienne, in exchange for 4-1/2% to 8% participation in the 
mining operation. The Spanish Government insisted that the rail line run to Villa 
Cisneros, an undeveloped port on the Spanish Sahara coast. However, MIFERMA 
recently decided to build the railway to Port-Etienne, deliberately by-passing 
Spanish territory. 


Spain's wheat crop for 1959 was forecast at about 2,000 million bushels, 
according to the U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service. This would be a record pro- 
duction and about one-fourth above the average of the past eight years. The coming 
rice crop was estimated at 400,000 tons, as compared with a total of 387,000 tons 
in 1958. The rice and sweet orange crops in the region of the Jdcar River south 
of Valencia were severely damaged by a hailstorm on September 1. Approximately 
25,000 tons of sweet oranges were reported to be a total loss, and a further 10,000 
tons were considered unfit for export. 
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PORTUGAL 


Internal tranquility appeared to permeate the political scene as signs of op- 
position to Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar disappeared from information 
emanating from Portugal. News correspondents from Madeira and the Azores 
gathered in Lisbon on September 9, praised Salazar, and talked about collabora- 
tion on regional reporting. In contrast to the calmness described by the controlled 
domestic press, the newspaper Portugal DemocrAtico, published in Sdo Paulo, 
Brazil, by Portuguese exiles, continued its outcries against the Salazar regime, 
reprinted the recent anti-Salazar comments of General Humberto Delgado and 
Professor Rodrigo de Abreu (HAR, XII: 418), criticized pro-Salazar propaganda 
movements outside of Brazil, and reported recent incidents in Portugal of the 
suppression of political agitation by imprisonment and torture. 


The Portuguese press ran columns stressing Brazilian- Portuguese cultural 
ties; but Adolfo Casais Monteiro, an exiled Portuguese writer in Brazil, stated 
that cultural relations between the two nations had deteriorated and that Portuguese 
intellectuals wanted but were unable to collaborate with Brazilians. Brazilian 
presidential candidate Janio Quadros visited Portugal and urged closer collabora- 
tion through cultural exchanges of economists, engineers, and scientists. For 
reasons of its own, Portugal was sending an increased number of professors to 
lecture in Brazilian universities. A special committee, headed by former For- 
eign Affairs Minister Caeiro da Mata, was sent to invite President Juscelino 
Kubitschek to visit Portugal in 1960 on the occasion of the celebration of the fifth 
century of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator. Jorge Felner da Costa, the 
Portuguese head of tourism, was sent to establish a Portuguese tourist center in 
Rio de Janeiro. One observer noted that Felner da Costa was too important to 
send on a routine mission and that, being afraid of anti-colonial moves in the next 
United Nations session, Portugal was really trying to rally Brazil to its side for 
the fight. 


During hearings begun on September 21 before the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague, Portugal claimed that it had been illegally denied passage 
between its territories in India. A treaty of 1779 with the state of Mahratta gave 
Portugal the right to the regions of Dadré and Negar Aveli. These small enclaves 
were overrun by hostile elements from India in 1954, and subsequently new gov- 
ernments were established by the invaders. Since 1954, India had denied Portugal 
the right to send armed forces over an eight-mile stretch of territory from Dam4o 
to the disputed areas. Portugal's protest was countered by the Indian argument 
that the territories declared independence five years ago and that they should be 
transferred to Indian sovereignty. 


Commerce Minister José Correia de Oliveira analyzed the special problems 
created by the movements toward integration in Western Europe. He stated that 
if Portugal remained isolated from common market groups that had been or were 
being formed, it would lose the economic advantages that would be given to mem- 
ber countries. He emphasized the fact that the "Outer Seven" free trade area 
(HAR, XII: 364) offered excellent opportunities to increase Portuguese sales 
abroad, but that the task of adapting the economy to the new order would be diffi- 
cult. Meanwhile, a seven-power ministerial conference was expected to approve 
details of the proposed "Outer Seven" agreement in November. The objective of 
the agreement was the creation of a system for the progressive reduction of tar- 
iffs on trade among the seven nations. The plan was to be in operation by July 
1960 and would begin with a 20% reduction of duties on industrial goods. 
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The trade of continental Portugal in the first seven months of 1959 showed 
imports of $265 million and exports of $153 million, or a deficit of $112 million 
as compared with a $113 million deficit in the corresponding period of 1958. The 
principal imports during the period were iron and steel, cotton, crude oil, indus- 
trial machinery, and passenger cars; the principal exports included canned fish, 
cork, wines, and cotton fabrics. Germany continued to be the top foreign supplier 
and accounted for 31% of the trade deficit. In recent trade talks, Germany agreed 
to make an effort to increase purchases from Portugal; a joint commission for 
economic cooperation was to be formed by the two nations as well as a joint 
German- Portuguese commission to study the investment of German capital in 
the Portuguese overseas provinces. The overseas provinces showed a $12 mil- 
lion favorable balance of trade during the first seven months of 1959. 


On September 3 in London, a five-nation coffee conference (Belgium, France, 
Ethiopia, Great Britain, and Portugal) agreed in principle to a compromise sug- 
gested by Portugal that the African and Latin American coffee-producing countries ~ 
join in a one-year limitation of coffee exports. On September 24 an international 
coffee agreement was signed (see BRAZIL) by Portugal on behalf of its African 
coffee-producing territories. The agreement limited Portugal's coffee exports to 
1,165,000 60-kilogram bags during the period from October 1, 1959 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1960. Exports of coffee during the first half of 1959 amounted to 712,000 
bags, an increase of 72,000 over exports in the same period of 1958. 


Portugal's National Highway Board increased expenditures by 45% for the 
years 1958-1959 to $18.6 million. National highways built under the 1955 fifteen- 
year plan were expected to amount to $214 million and an increase of 1,110 miles 
of new roads. 


The Companhia de Petréleos de Angola reported the discovery of petroleum 
deposits of excellent quality in the Quigama region. This discovery gave rise to 
the hopes that domestic production would soon be sufficient to meet demand. 


On September 7, Cuban ex-President Fulgencio Batista (HAR, XII: 418) 
left Lisbon for exile in Madeira, where he was expected to write his memoirs. 


MEXICO 


President Adolfo Lépez Mateos delivered the first state-of-the-union address 
of his nine-month-old administration to a joint session of the Mexican Congress on 
September 1. In his two-and-one-half-hour speech, delivered in a scarcely re- 
lieved monotone, he concentrated mainly on economic development, touching only 
briefly on the labor disturbances which had plagued his regime from the outset. 
The Chief Executive emphasized that the primary objective of re-establishing the 
value of the Mexican peso had been accomplished as the result of an increased 
domestic confidence which had halted the exodus of Mexican capital, and that this 
renewed confidence should not be seen as resulting from external financial assist- 
ance. However, Lépez Mateos did mention the credits of $100 million from the 
Export-Import Bank and $90 million from the International Monetary Fund, which 
were undoubtedly responsible for the renewed monetary confidence. Only a small 
part of these credits had been drawn upon, however (HAR, XII: 79). Moreover, 
Mexico had a $75 million credit from the U.S. Treasury available if it were nec- 
essary. Continuing the general résumé of the economic principles to which his 
government was committed, the President indicated that future government activ- 
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ity would be designed to stimulate private enterprise and domestic investment. 
His attitude on foreign capital investment in industrial activity indicated that all 
firms engaged as suppliers of raw materials or basic products would be required 
to have a majority of Mexican capital investment and that a general tightening of 
the regulations governing foreign investment was planned. 


President Lépez Mateos gave a detailed analysis of the Mexican economy 
which revealed that gold and dollar reserves had risen to a near-record total of 
$412 million at the end of August, an increase of 20% over the $343 million regis- 
tered in the preceding six-month period ending in April. The President stated 
that, during the twelve-month period which ended in August 1959, industrial pro- 
duction had risen 7.3%, oil and petroleum production 9.2%, and electric power 
generating capacity had increased 7.7%. Mineral production remained approxi- 
mately the same as in the preceding year, but construction activity declined 
slightly. Turning to agricultural production, the President stated that a satisfac- 
tory increase in production had been registered in 1958-59. He reported that the 
maize crop for the coming year had been estimated at 5-1/2 million tons (which 
is actually above national consumption) and that the wheat crop had entirely satis- 
fied domestic requirements, allowing Mexico to become a wheat exporter for the 
first time in its history. The President indicated that both the autumn and winter 
cotton crops had already been disposed of on the world market. Public invest- 
ment for 1959 was estimated at 6,300 million pesos, and revenues for the first 
seven months of 1959 were considerably above those for the corresponding period 
in 1958. The total public debt on June 30, 1959 was listed at 11,800 million pesos, 
of which the domestic debt represented 5,200 million pesos. 


In outlining projected policy on labor disputes, the President declared that 
the government would continue to intervene in strikes and factional disputes when- 
ever these constituted a threat to national security. He added that the interests 
of labor would be protected, but he strongly emphasized that labor "must live up 
to its responsibilities.'' He continued to maintain that the persisting strikes were 
caused by professional agitators within the dissenting unions and that the strikes 
did not reflect the true sentiments of labor. The President's main appeal to na- 
tionalism, his reference to the expropriation of the U.S.-owned Cananea Ranch in 
the state of Sonora which preceded the expropriation of property belonging to two 
former U.S. citizens in the state of Coahuila (HAR, XII: 421), received strong 
applause. The possibility of further action against foreign landholders was well 
received by the assembled legislators. In concluding, President L6pez Mateos 
stated that the continued population growth presented a serious problem for the 
nation which was faced, at the same time, with the difficulties of continued eco- 
nomic and industrial development. 


Former President Lazaro Cardenas visited the state prison in Aguascalientes 
to talk with local supporters of railway union leader Demetrio Vallejo who were in 
jail because of their activities in the railroad strike (HAR, XII: 134). CArdenas 
stated that he would be willing to appeal to President L6pez Mateos on behalf of the 
prisoners and that he would extend his financial as well as his political influence 
in the resolution of the case. 


Mexican federal police announced that the fugitive secretary-general of the 
Mexican Communist Party, Dionisio Encinas, had been arrested in Torre6n. He 
had been charged with inciting violence during the railroad strike and had been in 
hiding for a period of five months. The charges on which Encinas was indicted 
carry a maximum penalty of thirty years imprisonment. Leftists Vicente Lom- 
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bardo Toledano and David Siquieros had no comment for the press in connec- 
tion with the arrest of Encinas. 


Student groups in Puebla continued their protest demonstrations against a 
ten-centavo increase in bus fare by forcibly entering the bus company parking lot 
and stealing ten vehicles. Company employees and students waged a fierce battle 
before the students succeeded in removing the buses; some thirty participants 
were injured. The Student Federation of Puebla issued strong protests when the 
initial announcement of the proposed increase in rates was made and led the inva- 
sion of the bus company property. Following the return of the buses to the com- 
pany, it was announced that the old rates would continue in effect pending arbitra- 
tion by state Governor Faustino M. Ortega. To prevent further outbreaks of 
violence, General Radl de Alba, commander of the 25th Military Zone, assigned 
federal troops to the city. 


In a rear-guard attempt to regain power on the local level, Felipe Mortera 
Prieto, ousted secretary-general of the Sindicato de Trabajadores Petroleros de 
la Reptblica Mexicana (STPRM--oil workers' union) gathered his supporters in 
Minatitl4n, Veracruz, into a so-called Bloque de Oposicién and on September 19 
staged a riot in which thirty were wounded at the Minatitlan PEMEX refinery. The 
refinery was closed, while the Army patrolled the town for several days after the 
scuffle. Two weeks previously, Fermfn Mazaparra, Mortera-supported leader 
of the local union (Section 10 of the STPRM), had lost out to the candidate of the 
Bloque Liberal, Rafael Cardenas Lomelf, who had then received immediate recog- 
nition from the union's national executive committee and its leader, Pedro Vivanco 
Garcfa. Vivanco became national secretary-general of the STPRM in December 
1958 as a compromise candidate between the scandal-tainted bureaucratic Mortera 
group and the leftist "Chimales, " headed by Ignacio HernAndez Alcal4, leader of 
Section 35 of the Mexico City oil workers (HAR, XI: 595, 658). After the dis- 
turbance in Minatitl4n, Vivanco issued a statement that the incident was solely the 
result of factional strife on the local level and not an indication of agitation in the 
union as a whole. However, it seemed more likely that Vivanco was quietly work- 
ing behind the scenes to weaken both leftist and rightist extremes within the union. 
On September 18 he had announced plans for an investigation and possible clean-up 
of Section 34 in Mexico City, whose leftist leadership was installed and given rec- 
ognition in September 1958, but only after much blood had been shed in riots 
against the disavowed government-supported union officials (HAR, XI: 424, 482). 


There were labor problems in Saltillo, Coahuila, also. The Confederacién 
de Trabajadores de México (CTM--official labor federation) granted support to its 
regional affiliate, the Federacién de Trabajadores de Coahuila, members of which 
had been striking for 79 days against the Compafifa Industrial del Norte and the 
Compafifa Fundidora del Norte. After the federal labor board declared the strike 
illegal, a protest demonstration was held on September 20 at which CTM boss 
Fidel VelAzquez hurled bitter charges against the employers. The district judge 
of Piedras Negras had ruled that the strike was legal, but this decision had not 
altered the attitude of the labor board. 


In Baja California the interests of the members of the defeated Partido Ac- 
cién Nacional (PAN--rightist opposition party) continued to clash with those of the 
local authorities. Still protesting against alleged fraudulence in the August elec- 
tions, especially in the gubernatorial campaign (HAR, XII: 419-20), the Panistas 
held a meeting in Tijuana on September 21, in spite of the refusal of Tijuana Mayor 
Manuel Quiroz Labastida to allow such a gathering. Quiroz Labastida stated that 
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although the PAN had been granted all due liberties for their election campaign, 
their inopportune post-election gatherings were a threat to public order and de- 
manded the constant vigilance of the police and federal troops. More than 40 
Panistas went to jail, where they raised a loud outcry, offering to hold their next 
rally in the jail itself so as not to inconvenience the police. In the next few days, 
there were more arrests, while local PAN leaders notified the mayor of their in- 
tention to continue to arrange public gatherings "with or without permission." 


Authorities in Veracruz continued to hold incommunicado the leaders of the 
Partido Democrfatico Pozarricense (PDP--local political resistance group) on 
charges of having led the movement last March against the mayor, Manuel Salas 
Castelain, and the man behind him, ex-PEMEX superintendent Jaime Jerénimo 
Merino (HAR, XII: 193). A federal government investigation found them innocent 
of the charges on which they were being held and ordered their release, but this 
action was followed only by new charges and an attempt to transfer them from 
federal to state jurisdiction. Poza Rican public opinion would have it that Vera- 
cruz Governor Antonio M. Quirasco was exacting revenge for the humiliation he 
suffered in March when he was kidnapped by the crowd in an attempt to force his 
intercession against Salas Castelain, and escaped only by crawling on all fours out 
of the back of a building (HAR, XII: 136). 


On September 15, Independence Day for both Mexico and Guatemala, simul- 
taneous announcements by Adolfo Lépez Mateos and Guatemalan President Manuel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes re-established diplomatic relations between the two countries. 
The first sign of a possible reconciliation was the favorable disposition toward a 
settlement displayed by Lépez Mateos in his September 1 address. On Septem- 
ber 3 Guatemala offered a proposal for resolution of the conflict through the good 
offices of the Chilean Ambassador to Mexico, Juan Smitmans L6épez, who had 
handled Guatemalan affairs in Mexico since the severance of relations. A counter- 
proposal from Mexico, sent to Guatemala on September 7, was quickly accepted. 
Relations had been broken since January 23 as a result of the strafing by Guate- 
malan Air Force planes of Mexican fishing boats allegedly in Guatemalan waters 
(HAR, XII: 9). Suggestions by the Mexican Government that the matter be re- 
ferred for mediation to the Organization of American States or to the International 
Court of Justice were refused by Guatemala at that time. According to the terms 
of the final settlement, Guatemala was to pay compensation to the injured parties 
and adopt less drastic methods of patrol in the future, while Mexico would make 
strenuous efforts to keep its fishermen out of foreign waters. During the months 
of broken diplomatic relations, commerce had continued between the two coun- 
tries; but Mexican exports to Guatemala had dropped to 23.9 million pesos in the 
first six months of 1959, as compared to 37.5 million pesos during the same pe- 
riod of 1958. 


The Mexican and Venezuelan representatives to the Organization of American 
States were requested to draw up a preliminary guide for the Inter-American Peace 
Commission's study of means of assuring peace in the Caribbean. At the Santiago 
conference in August, the commission had been assigned the task of investigating 
the causes of friction in the Caribbean, particularly regarding foreign-based in- 
vasions and infringements on individual liberties by dictatorships (HAR, XII: 451). 
In submitting their proposal to the peace commission in September, Ambassadors 
Vicente SAnchez Gavito of Mexico and Marcos Falcé6n Bricefio of Venezuela called 
for an intensified investigation of violations of civil rights in the Caribbean and a 
study of their contributions to international tensions. 
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Luis Padilla Nervo, head of the Mexican delegation to the United Nations and 
former Mexican Foreign Minister, was elected chairman of the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission. Padilla Nervo expressed optimism concerning an international con- 
trol system, his long involvement with past negotiations notwithstanding. 


The International Monetary Fund announced that the Mexican balance of trade 
deficit dropped from $417 million in the first quarter of 1958 to only $40 million 
for the same period in 1959. The reasons given for the impressive reduction were 
decreases in government administrative costs, reforms in tax collection proce- 
dures, readjustments in the prices of petroleum, and a smaller deficit for the 
national railroads. 


On the economic scene, PEMEX director Pascual Gutiérrez Rold4n announced 
a $150 million expansion program to be effected during the coming year. Both new 
construction and the renovation of existing facilities were included, and the building 
of a pipeline from Monterrey to Torre6n was listed as a major project. The Alza- 
capotzalco refining plant in the Federal District was to be expanded to allow the 
production of forty to sixty tons of propylene daily. 


The government announced that 1,064 million pesos would be allocated for 
highway construction and repair projects during the coming year. The projected 
mileage figure for the national highway system by the end of 1959 was given as 
48,820 kilometers. The Export-Import Bank granted Mexico a $20 million loan 
to purchase new equipment and materials for the national railway system. An 
estimated $57 million had already been granted for this project, and future loans 
have been contemplated for additional projects. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Terrorist bombs continued to explode during September (HAR, XII: 369, 423), 
causing general unrest, particularly in Guatemala City. President Miguel Ydfgoras 
Fuentes established a crack-down policy to locate and punish the terrorists. José 
Arenas, Guatemala City police chief, was relieved of his duties because of his 
failure to find the culprits and also because of reports of police brutality. Leaders 
of the Movimiento DemocrAtico Nacional (MDN) barely escaped injury when a bomb 
was thrown from a speeding car into the party's meeting hall. The 20th bomb 
since July 21 exploded outside the home of Archbishop Mariano Rossell while he 
was giving an informal dinner in honor of the newly-arrived Vatican representative, 
Monsignor Ambrosio Marchioni. Although the bombs had as yet killed no one, they 
had kept the capital on edge for two months. The culprits seemed to have no trou- 
ble evading the arm of the law, and accusations were thrown at rightist and leftist 
groups, U.S. citizens, and the Catholic Church. Ydfgoras Fuentes charged that 
U.S. terrorists, supporters of the late President Carlos Castillo Armas (assas- 
sinated in 1954) were behind the bombings and were attempting to stir up trouble 
before the December elections. 


Half of the 66-member unicameral Congress would be elected in December. 
At present, right-wing groups controlled the legislature, since there were only six 
left-wing congressmen. However, in light of the recent victory of Luis F. Galich 
in the election for mayor of Guatemala City (HAR, XII: 368), it was believed that 
leftist groups could control the next Guatemalan Congress. President Ydfgoras 
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Fuentes tried to consolidate the government party, Partido de Reconciliaci6n 
Democrftica Nacional (PRDN), Democracia Cristiana and other rightist groups 
to build an effective bloc against the left-wing parties. The leftist groups in- 
cluded the Partido Revolucionario (PR), the Partido de Unificaci6n Revolucionaria 
(PUR), and the Partido Revolucionario Auténtico (PRA). The recently organized 
PRA, which claimed the support of over 6,000 members, affirmed its agreement 
with ex-President Juan José Arévalo and also with such policies of former Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz Guzmf4n as national agrarian reform, national electrification, 
and a national highway from the Atlantic Ocean to the interior of the country. Al- 
though superficially different, the three leftist parties all aspired to the national 
presidency. 


Ydfgoras Fuentes was authorized to issue $40 million in bonds, to be used 
in the economic development of the country. There were increased demands for 
a more adequate program of electrification and low-rent housing. The Banco de 
Guatemala, the country's central bank, made a study of the Guatemalan economy 
and said that an accelerated rate of private investment would be necessary for the 
country to maintain an adequate rate of growth and to cover the slack in public 
investment induced by lower coffee prices. The bank hoped that the country would 
fix a yearly increase goal of 5% for the gross national product. 


Reports on petroleum findings continued to vary during September. The 
Shell Oil subsidiary abandoned well No. I at Laguna Blanca in Petén because no 
commercial deposits of oil had been found. The Guatemalan Government, how- 
ever, announced that the Guatemala Atlantic Oil Company had found an appreci- 
able amount of oil at San Francisco, about twelve miles south of Flores; and this 
gave the country a renewed hope of improving its national economy. 


EL SALVADOR 


The existence of an international Communist conspiracy against democracy 
in Latin America, with Central America as one of its principal objectives, was 
alleged by President José Marfa Lemus in his report to the National Assembly at 
the end of the third year of his administration. At the same time, he emphasized 
that there were no political prisoners in El Salvador. Apparently concerned at 
the appearance of new political organizations (HAR, XII: 424) and about rumors 
concerning possible opposition presidential candidates in the next election, Lemus 
warned the people that this was not the time for political agitation. He claimed 
that the opposition parties hitherto had had no influence on public opinion, princi- 
pally because of their "ill-founded" and "undefined" programs. 


Despite Lemus' assertions, there was widespread concern about the fair- 
ness of the forthcoming elections. The Association of Law Students invited law 
associations, newspaper organizations, political parties, workers, and students 
to public discussions of the projected electoral law (HAR, XII: 425). It was 
hoped that recommendations would come from these meetings which would help 
the National Assembly to prepare an electoral law that would guarantee fair elec- 
tions in the future. 


Lemus was trying to run a businesslike administration along U.S. lines, in 
accordance with an agreement signed by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(part of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration--ICA). The United 
States agreed to help the Salvadorean Finance Ministry in such matters as admin- 
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istrative reorganization, personnel training, improving government efficiency, 
and setting up programs for the School of Public Administration. 


El Salvador's prosperity depended on the hitherto unstable coffee market. 
The nation's coffee export quota was set at 1.25 million bags (60 kgs. each) as 
part of the new world agreement signed in Washington by fifteen Latin American 
countries, as well as by France and Portugal. The new agreement was aimed at 
stabilizing coffee prices during the next year. In a speech to members of the 
Asociaci6n Cafetalera de El Salvador (Salvadorean Coffee Growers' Association), 
J. Adalberto Bolafios, president of the association, said that the country's coffee 
surplus above exports would total 100,000 bags and that this excess could be con- 
sumed in El Salvador. In order to help small producers, a plan was being studied 
to guarantee a price for the coffee retained equal to the export price. 


Wishing to stress the vigor of his public works program, Lemus dedicated 
150 kms. of the coastal highway, the ''Carretera del Litoral" (HAR, XII: 15), that 
will cross El Salvador from the Guatemalan border to the port of La Uni6n. The 
cost of this part of the road was $13.25 million. The highway would eventually 
total 315.7 kms., 88kms. of which are still under construction. 


The Cooperativa Lechera de Oriente began operating a milk-processing 
plant in El Papalén, near San Miguel. It would pasteurize approximately 16,000 
quarts of milk daily and would also produce powdered milk, butter, and cheese. 
The government planned to buy the powdered milk for children's health programs. 
The plant's $760,000 cost was financed by private capital, the Instituto de Fomento 
de la Producci6n, and UNICEF. 


HONDURAS 


Even without a new revolt, Honduras had a very restless month. The gov- 
ernment's public relations office published a bulletin early in September denying 
rumors of revolutionary movements and stating that the disaffected colonels-- 
Armando Velfsquez Cerrato, M4ximo Bejarano, and Matfas Arriaga--were in 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Guatemala respectively. 


The Liberal-dominated government of President Ram6n Villeda Morales 
seemed determined to take reprisals against the rival Nacionalistas, followers of 
ex- President Tiburcio Carfas Andino. The principal newspaper of Tegucigalpa, 
El Cronista, which is said to have leftist tendencies, reported that Nacionalista 
leader Préspero Mercado, former Governor of Cop4n, had been killed in a skir- 
mish in Pinalejo. Later, a priest, Roque Gutiérrez Lépez, informed the press 
that Mercado had been assassinated in his home by a group led by the Governor of 
Santa Barbara, a government appointee, so the government was forced to start an 
investigation. Another Nacionalista, Donaldo Heriberto Medina, was killed in San 
Juan Flores, near the capital, by a military patrol. Two Nacionalistas--Lt. Col. 
Isidoro Martinez, a former member of the general staff, and his father Tom4s 
Martfnez--sought asylum in the Nicaraguan Embassy. Both were accused of par- 
ticipating in the July 12 revolt (HAR, XII: 372). Despite the reprisals, violence 

continued. A homemade bomb exploded in Tegucigalpa without injuring anyone. 


On September 17 El Cronista accused the Army of shooting Enrique Vargas, 
an employee in the governor's office at San Pedro Sula, and Carlos Oquelf, a stu- 
dent in the Escuela Normal de Varones. The newspaper reported that the shooting 
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occurred at the headquarters of the First Infantry Battalion in reprisal for Vargas' 
killing of Lieutenant Virgilio Rodezno in a tavern in Comayagiiela. The Federation 
of University Students issued a manifesto asking the Attorney General to try those 
responsible for the shooting of Vargas and Oquelf and giving the Army 56 hours in 
which to present the two young men dead or alive. Two days after the manifesto, 
the students went on a strike that they said would last throughout the investigation 
of the shooting. In numerous meetings, the students accused the Army of violating 
the Constitution. The labor organization Federacién Central de Trabajadores In- 
dependientes also condemned the Army. Ina bulletin signed by Modesto Rodas 
Alvarado, chairman of the premanent commission of Congress, even the executive 
committee of the official Liberal Party made known their discontent at the shooting. 


In an attempt to allay public indignation, President Villeda Morales stated 
in a radio broadcast that the courts would see that the guilty parties were punished; 
he insisted that there was no conflict between the government and the Army. The 
Army announced by radio that it would not permit any public disturbances. Major 
Gregorio Garcfa G6mez was dismissed as commander of the First Infantry Battal- 
ion and was to be tried by court-martial. Lt. Col. Roberto Zepeda Turcios, for- 
mer military attaché in the Honduran Embassy in Washington, was appointed 
Minister of Defense and acting Minister of Public Security in place of Colonel 
Oswaldo Lépez Arellano, who remained as Chief of the Army. There was an in- 
creasing demand for a change in the Constitution to limit the power of the Army, 
which under Article XIII has virtual autonomy. 


The Public Works Ministers of the Central American republics, meeting in 
San José, Costa Rica, approved the motion of Honduran Minister Juan Milla Ber- 
miidez that the Inter-American Highway pass through Tegucigalpa, the only capi- 
tal city in the Americas not linked by the highway. It would be necessary to com- 
pletely reroute the highway through Honduras, having it pass through Marcala, La 
Paz, La Villa de San Antonio, Tegucigalpa, Suyapa, Danlf, and El Parafso. 


The government accepted the offer of Guatemalan President Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes to use a war frigate recently acquired by Guatemala to guard the Atlantic 
coast of Honduras when necessary. 


NICARAGUA 


Opposition to President Luis Somoza's regime continued. The Nicaraguan 
Government declared that a group of rebels apparently stationed in Costa Rica had 
attacked a guard post in CArdenas, and fled back to Costa Rica. It was believed 
that the rebel group was led by Indalecio Pastora, Jr., whose father owns a farm 
which straddles the Nicaraguan-Costa Rican border and comprises lands on both 
sides. Pastora was reportedly receiving help from Enrique Lacayo Farfan, leader 
of the Movimiento Revolucionario Nicaragiiense, with headquarters in San José, 
Costa Rica. Writing in the New York Post, Daniel James claimed that Lacayo 
Farffn was preparing a new invasion of Nicaragua with the help of Costa Rican 
ex-President José Figueres. Another revolutionary leader, Guillermo Urbina 
Vazquez (HAR, XII: 200), was touring South America in an effort to win support 
against Somoza. Arriving in Buenos Aires from Chile, he said that committees 
had been established in Lima and Guayaquil, although there were no large num- 
bers of Nicaraguan refugees in either city. From Buenos Aires he planned to go 
to Caracas, with stops at Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro. He estimated that there 
were five hundred rebels fighting Somoza's troops in the hills of Nicaragua. 
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The court-martial of more than a hundred men arrested in connection with 
the abortive revolt in June (HAR, XII: 316) began in Nicaragua. Among the de- 
fendants charged with invasion were Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro, editor of La Prensa 
of Managua, Reynaldo Antonio Tefel, son of millionaire Reynaldo Tefel, and Luis 
Cardenal Argiiello, married to President Somoza's cousin. Charges against other 
defendants included treason and rebellion. The defense claimed that the military 
court was not competent to judge civilians, but the trial continued until the end of 
September, when the defense for 99 of the accused abandoned the case at their cli- 
ents' request, since they felt the trial was unfair. The trial was suspended for 
24 hours while government attorneys were appointed to the defense. 


Complaints of persecution by La Prensa of Managua touched off a dispute 
about freedom of the press. From Buenos Aires, Alberto Gainza Paz, then presi- 
dent of the Inter American Press Association (IAPA), accused the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment of persecution and discriminatory censorship, and asked for immediate 
rectification. In Managua, the official newspaper Novedades blamed the ''tempo- 
rary" restrictions on revolutionary unrest and predicted that IAPA would give 
Nicaragua a clean bill of health in its forthcoming San Francisco meeting. 


Leonte Herdocia's charges in Diario Las Américas that Guillermo Lang 
Habid, Nicaraguan Consul in New York, was head of Somoza's espionage ring in 
the United States were answered by Lang Habid with a long, incoherent chain of 
insults. Specifically, he called Herdocia, who last March resigned as Nicaraguan 
Ambassador to Costa Rica (HAR, XII: 142), atraitor. In support, he quoted Oc- 
tavio Sacasa, Herdocia's brother-in-law, as saying that Herdocia was "in any 
language, a traitor.'' Sacasa, however, promptly sent a cable from Nicaragua 
declaring Lang's quotation was false. Herdocia retorted with more accusations 
and with threats of revealing even more in the future if Lang Habid did not keep 
silent. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that the Nicaraguan economy showed 
mixed trends in the first half of 1959. Exports amounted to $37.4 million and im- 
ports to $20.7 million, leaving a trade surplus of $16.7 million at the end of the 
first four months of the year. Foreign exchange holdings climbed to $23 million 
at the end of June from $18.3 million on March 31, mainly because of unusually 
large cotton sales, which reached a value of $29 million, the highest since the 
1954-55 season. Coffee exported by the end of June from the 1958-59 crop to- 
taled 371,197 quintals, a fall of approximately 25% from last year's record of 
495,551 quintals (1 quintal = 100 pounds). Earnings for the same period declined 
from $25 million to $14 million. Wholesale and retail trade in Managua in the . 
second quarter of 1959 were the lowest in several years. Reluctance to buy was 
the result of a number of factors, including unemployment, political unrest, and 
the March increase in import duties on many luxury goods. 


COSTA RICA 


President Mario Echandi continued his effort to maintain his country's neu- 
trality in the affairs of revolt-ridden Nicaragua. He promptly alerted the Civil 
Guard when the Nicaraguan Government complained that a rebel group had attacked 
the garrison at CArdenas and fled back to Costa Rica. Troops were sent to the 
frontier farms La Libertad, Santa Cecilia, and Alemania. La Libertad is owned 
by Indalecio Pastora (see NICARAGUA), a Nicaraguan whose son was believed to 
be the leader of the rebel group which escaped arrest by the Costa Rican guards in 
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August (HAR, XII: 428). Those who had taken refuge in the Venezuelan Embassy 
after being arrested and then released, left Costa Rica in two groups: one for 
Venezuela, and the other for Panama. Among them were eleven Nicaraguans, one 
Salvadorean, one Guatemalan, and two Costa Ricans. The opposition newspaper 
La Reptiblica commented: "The expulsion of the Ticos (Costa Ricans) is an affront 
to law [which] sets a dangerous precedent. Fighting for the freedom of Nicaragua 
should not be a reason for criticism or persecution but rather for praise and rec- 
ognition."" Although unpopular among large sectors of his country, Echandi's 
strict measures to suppress Nicaraguan revolutionary movements in Costa Rica 
seemed to be succeeding in their purpose. Observers believed that because of 
Echandi's strictness, which last June led to the discovery of the chief rebel center 
at Punta Llorona, the main base of rebel operations against Somoza would be 
transferred from Costa Rica to Venezuela. The rebels, however, and in particu- 
lar their leader Enrique Lacayo Farfan, seemed to disagree with this viewpoint. 
Apparently Lacayo Farf4n still cherished hopes of starting another invasion from 
Costa Rica (see NICARAGUA). Costa Rican congressmen received circulars ad- 
vertising "anti-dictatorship bonds" for $2 each. The funds would be used to "fi- 
nance military revolutionary campaigns, mainly against the Somozas and the 
Trujillos."' According to the circular, the persons behind the bond sale were 
"friends of common ideals who played a prominent part in the national liberation 
war, '' presumably referring to ex-President José Figueres' 1948 revolution. 


Colonel Manuel Ventura Soriano presented his "irrevocable resignation" as 
Minister of Public Security. Although no official explanation was given for his ac- 
tion, it was believed to be part of a general withdrawal of ex-President Otilio 
Ulate's followers from Echandi's government, and a corresponding influx of ex- 
President Rafael Angel Calder6én Guardia's followers into the administration. 


Delegates to the San José meeting of the Central American Economic Co- 
operation Committee signed a 20-year treaty giving the five Central American na- 
tions and Panama a common tariff policy. Specifically, they agreed on a 20% re- 
duction of the total import duties on articles produced within the area. The treaty 
would become effective as soon as approved by the congresses of any three mem- 
ber countries. A new law designed to encourage investments in Costa Rica became 
effective on September 9. The law granted new industries substantial exemptions 
from import duties, as well as from various other taxes, such as those on real 
estate, income, and capital. The Wall Street Journal reported that the Procter 
and Gamble Manufacturing Company was interested in building a detergent plant 
in San José. 


PANAMA 


The Panamanian political scene was dominated during September by prepa- 
rations for the May 1960 elections. The Coalicién Patriética Nacional (CPN), the 
party in power since its formation in 1953 by assassinated President José Antonio 
Rem6n, officially nominated ex-President (1955-56) Ricardo M. Arias Espinosa 
as its candidate. Under Panamanian law, he must resign his present position as 
Ambassador to the United States six months before the elections. Arias had served 
as President after the assassination of Rem6n in 1955 (HAR, VIII: 17). In accept- 
ing the nomination, Arias stated that he would work for an understanding with the 
United States on the Panama Canal which would be more satisfactory to Panama 
than the present arrangement, negotiated in 1955. This issue, which was an obses- 
sion with Panamanian political parties since it obscured the need for social reform, 
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would probably reappear as the main issue in the coming campaign. It has been 
considered a political necessity to demand U.S.scale wages and equal job oppor- 
tunities for Panamanians in the Canal Zone, which is what the Panamanians be- 
lieved the treaty of 1955 provided. Named to run with Arias for the positions of 
First Vice President and Second Vice President were Heraclio Barletta and 
Alberto Boyd. Barletta is currently Second Vice President. Both men resigned 
their ministries in the cabinet of President Ernesto de la Guardia to campaign. 
Barletta's campaign had an added touch when at the end of the month a political 
group called "Friends of Heraclio Barletta" announced that the ''Partido Nacional 
Heraclio Barletta" would soon attempt to sign up the 5,000 voters necessary for a 
party to participate in elections. 


There was a flowering of political groups as a result of the law which re- 
duced the number of voters a party must have to be officially registered (HAR, 
XII: 429). Two parties which had not participated in elections before had already 
signed up the required number. They brought face to face Roberto and Gilberto 
Arias, two sons of Harmodio Arias, who is the publisher of the Spanish-language 
Panamd4 América and of the English-language Panama American, and who was 
President of Panama from 1932 to 1936, being the last President to complete a 
four-year term in office. Harmodio Arias is the brother of Arnulfo Arias, who 
twice won the presidency (1940 and 1949), but who both times was removed from 
office violently (1941 and 1951). This family is not related to that of Ricardo 
Arias. 


One of the two new parties, the Movimiento de Liberacién Nacional was 
formed by Temfstocles Dfaz, who was elected First Vice President under Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia but split with the latter before his inauguration. Ro- 
berto Arias was reported to be joining forces with his family enemy Dfaz, who 
needed Roberto's newspaper affiliations and money for his campaign. Roberto 
owns La Hora and has been editor of the Panam4 América. A wealthy revolutionist- 
playboy and former Ambassador to Great Britain who made headlines when he 
plotted the April "invasion" by Cuban mercenaries (HAR, XII: 204), Roberto flew 
from Brazil, where he had been in exile, to Barranquilla, Colombia, reportedly 
to talk with influential friends, including his uncle Arnulfo Arias. 


The other party which succeeded in obtaining the minimum registration was 
led by Gilberto Arias (brother of Roberto) and Aquilino Boyd (brother of Alberto), 
a prominent nationalist leader and the originator of the unilateral extension of 
Panamanian territorial waters to twelve miles (HAR, XI: 667: XII: 19). Aquilino 
Boyd is the chief advocate of demands for a fifty-fifty split in Canal profits. Gil- 
berto Arias is the owner of La Critica. 


The only old group to contest the election of officially favored Ricardo Arias 
was the National Liberal Party, which was expected to name Roberto F. Chiari 
(President for a short time in 1949) as its presidential candidate. Victor Floren- 
cio Goytfa, who was the defeated National Liberal Party candidate in 1956, bolted 
from that organization and, with his loyal followers, was believed to be pushing a 
united front of factions opposing the CPN. 


On September 23 before the General Assembly of the United Nations, Foreign 
Minister Miguel J. Moreno aired Panama's complaint regarding U.S. discrimination 
against Panamanians in the matter of jobs and salaries in the Canal Zone. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the situation would soon be remedied but did not ask for any 
U.N. action. 
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Charges made in Panama that the country was the hub of an intensive trade 
in contraband arms were confirmed in Colombia and Venezuela. Numerous caches 
of arms had been discovered in recent months, and the traffic presumably was a 
factor in the increased military and revolutionary activity of the area. Authorities 
in Panama were investigating the charges, which implicated some leading Pana- 
manian figures. 


It was announced that bids for building the superstructure of the Inter- 
American Highway bridge, which will cross the Panama Canal at Balboa, will be 
accepted as of December 2, 1960. The announcement specified that foreign con- 
cerns would be permitted to bid and that materials produced abroad could be used, 
with some restrictions. Construction of the substructure of the bridge had begun; 
the west bank approaches have been completed; and the east bank approaches were 
reported to be well under way. 


Canal tolls were reported to have set a new record high of $4.3 million in 
July. There were 906 transits of ocean-going ships. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Premier Fidel Castro stated that Cuba would have elections within four years, 
but that to hold them now would only distract the Cuban people from their primary 
duty of seeing that there was no unemployment. He also assured his countrymen 
that he would resign as soon as public opinion shifted against him, though he was 
convinced that 90% of the population was with him. 


It was reported that there were again rebels in the mountains of Oriente, 
this time young men preparing to fight against Fidel Castro. The band in the 
Sierra Maestra reportedly consisted of about thirty men, more than twice the 
number that Fidel Castro had in February 1957, the low point in his resistance 
to former President Fulgencio Batista. As yet, the counter-revolutionary rebel 
force had not been strong enough to do more than keep itself alive. Although there 
had been occasional bursts of anti-Castro violence throughout the island, the Cuban 
public did not appear to be giving its support to these new rebels. During Septem- 
ber, thirty ex-soldiers of the Batista regime were captured in the Organos Moun- 
tains of Pinar del Rfo Province with a large supply of arms. They were reported 
to have been a part of a larger group with which the Army had had a brief skir- 
mish two days before at Consolaci6n del Sur. From the Island of Madeira, Batista 
offered to help any serious and responsible movement against the present Cuban 
Government. 


There was only a slight relaxation of tension in Cuba's relations with Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, but Cuba and Hispaniola were at least no longer at 
each other's throats. Antonio Rodrfguez Echaz4bal, Cuban Ambassador to Haiti, 
closed his embassy on August 29 and returned to Havana; he had been accused by 
the Haitian authorities of having conspired against President Francois Duvalier 
(HAR, XII: 482). However, Cuban Foreign Minister Ral Roa declared that his 
country did not contemplate a break in diplomatic relations with Haiti. On the 
other hand, Cuba broke off communication services with the Dominican Republic, 
alleging violations of postal treaties. This measure intensified the Cuban boycott 
of the Dominican Republic. The ill-feeling between these two countries even ex- 
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tended as far as Lima, where the Cuban Embassy officially denounced the Domini- 
can Republic, claiming that the Dominicans were recruiting mercenaries there to 
invade Cuba and Venezuela. The Dominican Embassy in Peru denied this accusa- 
tion; and Colonel John Abbes Garcfa, chief of the Dominican Intelligence Service, 
claimed to have uncovered a Cuban-Soviet plot to overthrow the governments of 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, and the Dominican Republic in order to form a Russian- 
backed confederation of the Caribbean countries with Cuba as the hub. 


On September 3, after almost three months of waiting, U.S. Ambassador 
Philip Bonsal was finally granted an interview with Castro. Bonsal forced the 
meeting by announcing that he was off to Washington the following week for what 
the State Department called "more than routine consultations."' During the six- 
hour conference between Bonsal and Castro, many questions of interest to both 
nations were discussed, according to Foreign Minister Roa, in a cordial atmos- 
phere, and Castro insisted that he wanted good relations between the two countries. 
No details were made public, but there was no apparent change in the revolution's 
anti-U.S. slant nor any slackening in U.S. misgivings that nothing was being done 
by the Cuban authorities to provide for "prompt and fair compensation" for the 
$300 million U.S. sugar investment now facing expropriation, or toward a modifi- 
cation of the 21% rate slash forced on the $272 million Cuban Electric Company, a 
subsidiary of American and Foreign Power Company. A more immediate problem 
was the fact that 87 U.S. citizens had been arrested in the past eight months. Am- 
bassador Bonsal left for Washington soon after his interview with Castro. 


A stiffer U.S. foreign policy toward Cuba was illustrated when the U.S. 
citizenship of William Alexander Morgan, a major in Castro's Cuban army, was 
revoked. He had been involved in the recent Cuban intrigue against the Dominican 
Republic (HAR, XII: 430). Representative Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocrat and chairman of the Joint Committee on Immigration and National Policy, 
recommended the revocation of Morgan's citizenship. This action was based on 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, which forbids a U.S. citizen to serve in the 
armed forces of another country. Morgan accepted Cuban citizenship. 


Admiral Arleigh E. Burke, Chief of U.S. Naval Operations, stated from 
Mexico City where he was an official guest during the celebration of Mexican inde- 
pendence, that Soviet submarines had been surfacing in the Cuban area. At the 
same time he emphasized the imminent danger of Communist infiltration in the 
Caribbean. On behalf of the Cuban Government, Roa protested to Washington 
against Burke's declarations, and he denounced as false his insinuations that Com- 
munist influence was strong in Cuba. 


Jules Dubois, Chicago Tribune correspondent in Latin America, was de- 
clared persona non grata by the Cuban newspapermen's association Colegio Nacio- 
nal de Periodistas de Cuba. The previous day, the National Federation of Gastro- 
nomic Workers had voted to deny their services to Dubois "because of his attitude 
as spy, divisive agent and sworn enemy of the Cuban Revolution."" Dubois, an avid 
Castro supporter earlier this year when he wrote a favorable biography of Fidel 
Castro,* recently expressed vehemently his disenchantment with the Castro regime. 


Jules Dubois. Fidel Castro. Rebel--Liberator or Dictator? Indianapolis 
and New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 
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The Cuban Ambassador to Great Britain, Sergio Rojas Santamarina, asked 
the British Government to replace the 17 propeller-driven Sea- Fury fighter planes 
made available by Britain to the Batista government with 17 late-model Hunter jet 
fighters to be used for "defense."" The British authorities were still undecided. 
Cuba justified its request by alleging that other European countries (e.g., France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands) were sending arms to the Dominican Republic, and that, 
as the issue in question was only an exchange and not a purchase, the British Cabi- 
net need not review the transaction. Cuba also claimed that Great Britain was ini- 
tiating an economic boycott against it. It appeared that the embargo against arms 
shipments to the Caribbean, adopted earlier this year by many NATO countries at 
the suggestion of the United States, was wearing thin, with the Castro- Trujillo 
feud turning into a full-scale arms race. 


Major Ernesto ("Che") Guevara, Castro's Argentine-born leftist aide, re- 
turned from a "good will" visit to the Afro-Asian countries. Hoping that he had 
succeeded in promoting Cuban trade among nations "struggling for national inde- 
pendence and freedom," he described his commercial and economic “triumphs 
abroad." These included a trade treaty with the United Arab Republic, and the 
sale of 20,000 tons of refined sugar to Ceylon. The sugar, however, was sold 
below the world market price and was payable half in dollars and half in rupees. 
Guevara praised nearly all the countries he had visited, particularly Yugoslavia 
and Egypt; however, he was critical of India, where he claimed cows and religion 
were halting progress. 


In a more theoretical vein, Cuba continued to assert its independence by an- 
nouncing that it would maintain a "third" position between the capitalist United 
States and Communist Russia, similar to the position held by many African and 
Asian nations. Foreign Minister Roa declared that for the first time Cuba was 
truly independent, free, and sovereign. He added that it would shape its own des- 
tiny, by following a "humanistic" foreign policy, neither pro-United States, pro- 
Soviet, nor even neutralist. 


In spite of Cuba's many declarations of "independence" from the United 
States, in politics and in economics, Roa said it would still be prepared to accept 
economic aid from the United States. Two days after Roa made his speech, Castro 
denied the need for foreign capital, asserting that Cuba could build and industrial- 
ize alone. 


The fears of many U.S. manufacturers were realized in September when the 
Cuban Government imposed a temporary ad valorem tax of 30% to 100% on hundreds 
of imports. As Cuba receives the greater part of its imports from the United 
States, Washington was expected to protest the action. This ad valorem tax placed 
a duty of 30% on food items, 40% on typewriters and other office machines, and 60% 
on many household appliances and low-priced cars. The duty on higher-priced 
automobiles would range between 80% and 100%. Import permits were required 
since foreign exchange had also been drastically restricted, and the National Cur- 
rency Stabilization Fund had placed controls on exports of money or valuables, and 
the transfer of funds abroad. Castro declared that an austerity program, with a 
drastic reduction in imports, the mobilization of national savings, and sacrifices 
by the people, was necessary if the Cuban Revolution was to triumph. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund had approved this emergency measure of high-import 
duties and tighter monetary control to prevent Cuba from running out of dollars. 
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The government strove to provide employment with its extensive $134.5 mil- 
lion public works program, and to revive the important tourist trade. Carlos F. 
Almoina, newly-appointed director of the Cuban Tourist Institute, announced an 
island- wide "crash" tourist program which would, over a period of several years, 
eventually constitute an investment of $200 million. A new jet-plane airport for 
Havana, the construction of new hotels and motels, and the development and the 
improvement of beaches, resorts, and highways throughout the island were planned. 
Carlos Franqui, controversial director of the newspaper Revoluci6n, the official 
organ of the 26th of July Movement, commented on the issue of $100 million bonds 
for lands expropriated under the Agrarian Reform Law. He emphasized the im- 
mense economic and social value of this measure in the development of the new 
Cuba. 


Cuba has shown much optimism about its sugar market, especially as it felt 
that there was a good potential demand for sugar in Asia. The U.S. price for raw 
sugar reached an all-time high of 6.48¢ per lb., and its Cuban quota had been 
raised (HAR, XII: 433). Nevertheless, Oscar Pino Santos, chief of the depart- 
ment of production and foreign commerce of INRA (Instituto Nacional de Reforma 
Agraria), firmly announced that Cuba was going to follow an aggressive sugar pol- 
icy in the U.S. market. Rumor also had it that Cuba hoped to sell 100,000 tons of 
sugar to France, though the French Economics Ministry denied that the govern- 
ment had any knowledge of forthcoming negotiations. However, as a result of this 
recent optimism, Cuba was planning an increase in sugar production. 


Cuba was authorized by the International Coffee Agreement signed in Wash- 
ington to export coffee with a value of over $15 million if it were possible for it 
to grow enough to supply its quota of 312,000 bags of 60 kilos each (approximately 
130 lbs.). Cuba joined 33 other coffee-producing countries in signing the agree- 
ment (see BRAZIL). 


In a recent speech, Castro emphasized the need to produce more; however, 
one product which would not be increased was liquor. Describing alcoholism as 
"a vice worse than all others combined," Castro proceeded to impose heavy taxes 
on all liquor, with a resultant doubling of the price in some cases. 


HAITI 


On September 3, the five-man team of the Inter-American Peace Commis- 

| sion, presided over by U.S. Ambassador John C. Dreier, began its investigation 

of the invasion of Haiti on August 13 (HAR, XII: 434). The Haitian Government, 
which had requested the investigation, presented documents to prove that the in- 
vading force came from the Oriente Province of Cuba and wore uniforms similar 
to those of the Cuban Army. After the commission's first session, Dreier said 
that the Haitian Government had brought no charges against any government. In- 
vaders who had been captured by Haitian forces were presented at a prison press 
conference to refute Cuban charges of maltreatment. These men identified them- 
selves as members of the Cuban Army and stated that they had been told that they 
were going on an expedition to an undisclosed destination. They confirmed that 
they had been well treated. Although each country's ambassador had previously 
been withdrawn, Cuban Foreign Minister Ratil Roa stated that diplomatic relations 
between the countries were normal. Shortly thereafter, Lincoln White, press 
secretary of the U.S. State Department, denied the Cuban charge that the United 
States had lent its support to a pact between the Dominican Republic and Haiti 
against Cuba. 
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It was reported on September 20 that the Haitian Senate had approved a 
state of siege, giving President Francois Duvalier the power to rule by decree 
for one month; this power included the suspension of the senatorial immunity 
from arrest. The measures were requested by Interior Minister Jean A. Magloire 
to enable the government to combat an alleged. Communist conspiracy. With press 
and public barred from legislative sessions for several days, there were conflict- 
ing reports as to whether the Chamber of Deputies had also approved the extra- 
ordinary powers, had left the matter to the discretion of the Senate, or had op- 
posed the President's bid for special powers. It was later discovered that five 
members of the Senate not present for the voting had sought diplomatic asylum, 
four in the Mexican Embassy and one in the Venezuelan Embassy. It was claimed 
that one of them had attacked Magloire. 


Five priests accused the government of using totalitarian methods in its feud 
with the Church and asserted that the President's aim was to win a pledge of abso- 
lute allegiance from the nation's clergy. Though the government appeared to be 
retreating on this issue, the government-controlled radio continued its attacks 
against the Church. 


The United States announced on September 23 that it had approved a $3 mil- 
lion loan to a private sugar corporation, Centrale Sucriére Nord-Haiti, to further 
the completion of an important sugar mill. Details of the agreement had not yet 
been settled. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Like a voleano dormant for many years but renowned for past activity, the 
Dominican Republic during September exhibited signs of internal rumblings, and 
its inhabitants nervously awaited an eruption. It was reported in Time that two 
secret service men had been found strangled to death in their car only a few yards 
from Generalissimo Trujillo's mansion in Ciudad Trujillo. In the country's sec- 
ond city, Santiago de los Caballeros, police searched alleyways for the culprits 
who had chalked up signs proclaiming, "We want bread and work!"' Worried Do- 
minicans were pouring pesos into the U.S. money market at the rate of $100,000 
per week, accepting a discount of from 5% to 15% below normal par value. New 
York's leading foreign exchange dealer, Perera and Company, considered the 
peso as being no longer a freely convertible currency. Dominicans could not 
leave the country unless they possessed special or diplomatic passports. Radio- 
equipped patrol cars manned by squads of soldiers and police were increased to 
the point where every stretch of road was patrolled twice an hour. President 
Héctor B. Trujillo announced that the Republic had spent $50 million in extraor- 
dinary measures for national defense, which included mobilizing the regular army 
of 100,000 reservists and civilians. All men under 35 years of age were called to 
duty with the Army. Dominican exiles in San Juan, Puerto Rico, said that the 
calling up of reserves arose out of a pact signed between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic which pledged mutual help in case of invasion. 


Pressure from maritime unions which threatened to boycott ships touching 
at Dominican ports forced several lines to cancel their calls at Ciudad Trujillo. 
The Alcoa Steamship Company stopped sending its passenger ships "Cavalier," 
"Corsair,"' and "Clipper" there. El Mundo of San Juan reported that the Creole 
and the Shell Petroleum Companies of Venezuela had stopped all shipments of pe- 
troleum products to the Dominican Republic because of the boycott. However, 


the paper further stated that Esso Standard Oil Company continued to sell petro- 
leum products in the Dominican Republic. 


Unemployment had spread, and the 310-room Embajador Hotel could count 
but a handful of guests. Some Trujillo supporters blamed the economic slump on 
low sugar prices and pointed to a recent price rise as a sign of better times ahead. 
Trujillo appeared confident but battening down for rough weather. Diplomatic and 
business observers felt that Trujillo could deal with foreign invasion and domestic 
subversion, but that if economic prosperity came to an end his regime would col- 
lapse. 


University delegates from the Dominican Republic were expelled from the 
Third Assembly of the Union of Latin American Universities at Buenos Aires be- 
cause they were considered to be representatives of a dictatorship. This decision 
resulted from a motion proposed by the Venezuelan delegate and supported by the 
Cuban delegate. Of the 54 universities represented in the Assembly, 31 supported 
the motion (see ARGENTINA). 


The official Trujillo radio La Voz Dominicana announced that by virtue of a 
presidential decree, the Ministries of Interior and Communications had been com- 
bined into one Ministry. Other Ministries united were: Agriculture and Commerce; 
Justice and Culture; and the Ministry of Labor was renamed the Ministry of Labor 
and Industry. The appointment of new men to these ministries seemed to indicate 
a major reorganization, probably due to the deterioration of economic conditions 
in the country. 


The Dominican Republic continued an intensive campaign to improve live- 
stock production. Cattle slaughter in the country was expected to reach 125,000 
head during 1959, approximately 2% above 1958. However, businessmen were re- 
ported to be nervous, with retail trade down and merchants selling from invento- 
ries without restocking. To keep the budget trimmed, Trujillo cut back greatly 
on his ambitious, $38 million public works program. 


PUERTO RICO 


The Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) seemed to be using the statehood 
issue as a political banner to gain popularity and at the same time to discredit the 
ruling Partido Popular DemocrA4tico (PPD). Most Puerto Rican and U.S. authori- 
ties seemed to feel that Puerto Rico was not ready to shoulder the responsibilities 
of statehood; much less would it be likely to survive as an independent country 
without free access to the U.S. market. Earl Parker Hanson, writing in the Island 
Times, published by Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn's son, Luis Mufioz Lee, asserted 
that the PER leaders did not really want statehood but that they needed this issue 
to revive their party and as a means of sniping at the PPD. This noise and clamor 
was already hampering and embarrassing the development program of the PPD. 
Two U.S. firms on the verge of establishing factories in Puerto Rico pulled out at 
the last minute, frightened away by all the talk of statehood. Hanson added that 
the PER had started a whispering campaign to the effect that Governor Mufioz Ma- 
rfn and his supporters were secretly for independence and were using the Com- 
monwealth status only as a means of preparing Puerto Rico for independence. 


To discourage people from migrating to New York City where they might 
find jobs but not housing, the Puerto Rican News Service (the public relations 
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office of the Puerto Rican Government) planned to flood the Island with reprints of 

a series of articles by Woody Klein in the New York World Telegram on New York 

City slum conditions. It was intended to publish the articles in Spanish and English 
newspapers and to publicize them by radio and television. 


The Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the Economic Planning Board an- 
nounced that tourist expenditures in Puerto Rico in 1959 would come to over $40 
million, 20% above the figure for 1958. About $36 million of this comes from 
visitors from the continental United States. The Puerto Rican Department of 
Tourism estimated that visitors would bring in $60 million during 1960. Bank 
deposits on the Island reached an all time high of about $619 million, an increase 
of $67 million over 1958, with savings accounts $10 million higher. Pineapple 
exports to the United States amounted to 186,429 cwt. during 1959, a figure higher 
than that of any other fresh product and 63,685 cwt. more than was exported in 
1958. The Economic Development Administration announced that a new depart- § 
ment was to be organized which would be devoted to small local industries, which i 
seem to be encountering difficulty despite the continued growth and expansion of 
the Island's economy. Union Carbide Caribe, a subsidiary of Union Carbide, 
opened the second largest ($30 million) single plant investment in Puerto Rico 
near Ponce on Guayanilla Bay. It employs four hundred persons and produces 
ethylene glycols used in the manufacture of antifreeze. The basic raw material 
for this comes from refinery gases generated by the adjacent Commonwealth Oil 
Refinery, largest enterprise in Puerto Rico ($70 million). 


The San Juan Star, a new English-language newspaper planned to begin pub- 
lication on November 2. In size a tabloid, it will be published every morning ex- 
cept Sunday, with William J. Dorvillier as editor and publisher. Cowles Maga- 
zines Inc., publishers of Look, would be an important stockholder. 


a 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The inter-governmental conference on the federal constitution opened in 
Trinidad on September 28 against a pessimistic background of conflicting claims 
and aims expressed by different territories. It was attended by West Indies 
Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams and delegations including the principal min- 
isters from Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, Dominica, 
Montserrat, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada, which territories constitute the 
Federation. The Jamaica general election (HAR, XII: 383) had already made it 
clear that both political parties in that island were pledged to a revision of terri- 
torial representation in the federal lower house, with the alternative of secession 
from the Federation. The Daily Gleaner commented editorially that there was no 
justification for being optimistic about the conference outcome, emphasizing that 
any confederation based upon "spreading poverty" was clearly doomed to failure. é 
Governor General Lord Hailes (formerly Patrick George Thomas Buchan- Hepburn) 
emphasized that Dominion status could be attained only under very different con- 
ditions from those existing at present. The required conditions would include the 
ability of the West Indies to finance its own administration, to command credit, 
and to assume responsibilities for defense and representation abroad. With Prime 
Minister Sir Grantley Adams deciding that his role should be one of conciliation 
rather than of leadership, it soon became clear that Trinidad Premier Eric 
Williams was trying to unite the rest of the islands in opposition to Jamaica. 

Despite the general desire of the other territories to fix a date for Dominion sta- 
tus and to make decisions on federal taxation, Premier Norman Manley of Jamaica 
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succeeded in having the representational issue considered first, moving that a 
new constitution should provide for representation on the basis of population, with 
the proviso that no territory should have less seats than at present. The effect of 
this would have been to give Jamaica about 50% of the seats in an enlarged House 
of Representatives. The Barbados delegation through M. E. Cox opposed the 
Jamaica proposition, proposing that the drafting of a new representational formula 
be referred to a committee. The conference was still in session at the close of 
September, though it was rumored that the Jamaica delegates were booking pas- 
sages home. 


The aftermath of the Jamaica general election continued to cause contro- 
versy in the island. There was an uproar in the House of Representatives during 
the debate on a government motion for the setting up of a committee to investigate 
bogus voting. The opposition refused to co-operate on the grounds that a judicial 
inquiry should have been set up instead of a committee of the House of Represent- 
atives (HAR, XII: 438). Supporting this view, Matthew Strong in the Gleaner 
claimed that Manley had missed an opportunity in refusing to have these allega- 
tions of electoral malpractices judicially examined. The Trinidad Guardian, ob- 
viously with the federal conference in mind, said that it was easy to understand 
Manley's reluctance to agree to set up a tribunal presided over by a judge which 
might weaken his standing at this critical time, until such an investigation had 
either set all doubts at rest about the validity of the election, or had made a new 
election imperative by its findings. The report by the Chief Electoral Officer 
showed that of 950 double votes cast, 825 had been in the corporate area (Kingston) 
and 125 in rural areas. The total number of votes polled was reported as being 
557,794. Election petitions and court cases continued to be brought forward, in- 
volving candidates and supporters of both political parties. Resident Magistrate 
Vernon Lopez, while sentencing 14 persons in Kingston on charges arising out of 
political disturbances following the general election, appealed to members of both 
political parties for a better understanding of their island's constitution. 


Sir Robert Kirkwood, Chairman of the British Caribbean Citrus Association, 
attacked the United States citrus industry for being selfish and unneighborly in its 
effort to secure a larger share of the British market. If it were successful in un- 
loading the surpluses from its vast home market onto the United Kingdom, the 


West Indies would be grievously hurt. At present, quantative restriction prevented 
this. 


D. A. Bryn-Davies, Chairman and Managing Director of Alumina Jamaica, 
said that the new Ewarton plant would commence production toward the end of 1959. 
By 1961, approximately 250,000 tons of bauxite would travel annually over a four 
and a half mile aerial tramway to the plant stockpile. The final cost of the plant 
would be & 15 million, of which & 6 million would be spent in Jamaica, and the 
balance of & 9 million on machinery and materials from Britain, Canada and the 
United States. 


The Jamaica Sugar Manufacturers' Association estimated that the produc- 
tion for 1960 would exceed 400,000 tons, which would be a record for the industry. 
The island's heaviest production was in the 1954-55 season, when 396,500 tons 
were produced. Since then a reduction in plantings had taken place, but now both 
sugar manufacturers and cane farmers were planting record acreages. 


On his return from a good will mission to Venezuela, Trinidad Premier 
Eric Williams said that, as a temporary measure, a joint commission had been 
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established to examine the possibilities of mutual trade. G. R. John, in a Daily 
Gleaner article, claimed that Williams was trying to become the architect of a 
grand alliance between the West Indies Federation and Venezuela, which later on 
might possibly include other Latin countries of the Caribbean. This was causing 
anxiety to the federal government, which had the responsibility for the defense 
and foreign policy of the Federation. John added that bearing in mind the prox- 
imity of Venezuela to Trinidad, separated by only eight miles of water, Williams 
was unlikely to turn back from his trade objectives, including the settling of 
smuggling difficulties. The West Indian Economist believed that Williams, more 
up-to-date than other West Indian leaders, realized that great changes were tak- 
ing place in the politics of the whole Caribbean area, and that new alignments 
were being formed, including alliances against dictators. Latin Americans were 
displaying more hostility toward the United States, while Communist countries 
were appearing as possible sources of arms, finance, and readjustment of trad- 
ing relations, thereby increasing the difficulties. 


The Trinidad Government criticized the proposals of the Jamaica Govern- 
ment over the erection of an oil refinery, which it claimed would convert existing 
tariffs into a non-discriminatory consumption duty. This technique was alleged 
to be a flagrant violation of the spirit of the Federal Constitution and to strike at 
the principle of free movement of goods within the Federation, since it could 
equally be applied to other industries. Williams threatened that, if the introduc- 
tion of customs union were delayed until the requirements of every vested inter- 
est had been met, the Trinidad Government would have to resume its freedom of 
action over the unrestricted movement of population within the Federation. 


British Guiana majority party leader Cheddi Jagan feared that Georgetown 
might have to come off the international air routes within the next five years. 
Even before the burning of Atkinson Terminal building, a committee had reported 
that & 833,000 would be required to rehabilitate this airport. The proposed new 
international airport four miles from Georgetown, near Ogle, appeared to them 
to be a better proposition, but only £ 400,000 had been set aside in the L 23 mil- 
lion plan for the first stage of this airstrip. In the Daily Gleaner Charles H. 
Archibald reported that he found the economic progress of British Guiana disap- 
pointing. While Jagan was justified in his search for development aid, it would 
be many years before British Guiana would be able to pull itself up by its boot- 
straps, since it had a traditional British Caribbean economy based on production 
for export. To modify its economic development would involve producing as much 
as possible and as quickly as possible for the home market. Archibald added that 
the Guianese and the West Indians alike must face the fact that no individual ter- 
ritory could provide a sufficiently large market. 


Constitutional Commissioner Sir Hilary Blood arrived in British Honduras 
to make a report on the reform of the constitution. In the course of his investi- 
gations he met delegations from the People's United Party (PUP), the National 
Independence Party, and the Christian Democratic Party. Meanwhile, the country 
was torn with dissension over the PUP policy of advocating a closer association 
with Guatemala and changing the colony's name to Belize, the term used for it in 
the neighboring republic. Controversy spread to the annual celebration of the vic- 
tory of St. George's Caye on September 10, when the PUP organized a counter at- 
traction in a contest for the choosing of a Miss Belize. Governor Sir Colin Thornley 
deplored this lack of unity, stating that he would attend only the traditional celebra- 
tion of crowning the Queen of the Bay. The only point of general agreement among 
the politicians appeared to be that they did not wish to enter the West Indies Fed- 
eration. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


On September 4 the Venezuelan Government carried out its promise to re- 
store the constitutional rights revoked as a result of the riots in Caracas early in 
August (HAR, XII: 439). The restored rights included that of public assembly and 
freedom from arbitrary arrest; police had been authorized since the riots to arrest 
agitators without a warrant. The Accién Democrdtica (AD) party, founded and led 
by President R6mulo Betancourt and the most powerful party in Venezuela, held its 
tenth national convention in Caracas. The convention named a new executive com- 
mittee, to which Ratl Leoni, the party's former first vice-chairman, was elected 
to replace Betancourt as the party chairman. Gonzalo Barrios and Luis Beltran 
Prieto were elected first and second party vice-chairmen respectively, and Jests 
Paz Galarraga was chosen as secretary general. The convention warmly approved 
the progress made by the Betancourt government, although it criticized some of 
the economic policies of Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre. The convention 
clarified its policy toward the United States. Stating that Latin America and Vene- 
zuela had many economic and geopolitical features in common with the United 
States and that a strong interdependence therefore existed between the two areas, 
the convention resolution emphasized, however, that this dependence was mutual 
and should never involve colonial submission or threats of dominance. The con- 
vention also stressed its disapproval of the Communist Party's avowed purpose of 
shaping Venezuela into an ideological satellite of the Soviet Union. 


Hopes that ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, who was living in luxury in 
Miami, Florida, might be promptly returned to face charges in Venezuela (HAR, 
XII: 386, 441) began to fade as the ex-ruler's case became more and more en- 
tangled in a web of legal red tape. Pérez Jiménez was officially accused of order- 
ing four murders, of maintaining torture chambers for his political enemies, and 
of sacking the national treasury. As legal details concerning his status in the 
United States became more involved, observers estimated that it might be years 
before all judicial avenues were exhausted and Pérez Jiménez forced to leave his 
plush U.S. refuge. 


It was announced by spokesmen of the Uni6n Republicana DemocrAtica (URD) 
that the party's representatives in the Cabinet would press for the establishment 
of commercial and diplomatic relations with Russia and Communist China. Com- 
menting on the URD announcement, Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya declared 
that it was a matter of common knowledge that the present government's position 
was to maintain diplomatic relations with any nation in the world when such rela- 
tions would benefit the economic welfare of Venezuela. He said that technically 
there was no impediment to the establishment of relations with Russia and China, 
and that the only obstacles were the priority of other government business and 
certain procedural matters. With an implicit reference to charges that Vene- 
zuela's foreign policy was controlled by the United States, Arcaya asserted that 
Venezuela was not obligated to any nation and would act intelligently and independ- 
ently. 


The Venezuelan Ambassador to Mexico, Alirio Ugarte Pelayo, extended to 
Mexican President Adolfo L6épez Mateos an official invitation from President Betan- 
court to visit Venezuela. Lépez Mateos' reply to the invitation was not announced 
in September. Ugarte stated in a press interview that the invitation made to ex- 
President Lazaro Cardenas in October 1958 (HAR, XI: 560) still stood. 
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There was no abatement of the dissatisfaction felt in Venezuela over the U.S. 
oil import quota system (HAR, XII: 155), and Minister of Mines and Hydrocar- 
bons José Pérez Alfonso repeated Venezuela's insistence that the United States re- 
vise its oil import program. In a terse note to the U.S. State Department, the 
Minister noted the dissatisfaction, added that Venezuela would be satisfied with 
nothing less than complete revision of the system, and informed Washington that 
the Ministry could therefore see no reason for discussion of modifications. Pérez 
Alfonso said that the current licensing of individual importers in the United States 
fostered stiff competition among the oil producing nations, thereby adding to the 
instability of the world oil market. He criticized U.S. Interior Secretary Fred 
A. Seaton as being solely concerned with his own country and not taking into con- 
sideration the welfare of friendly nations like Venezuela whose economy depends 
on oil. Pérez Alfonso said that Venezuela was in favor of setting quotas by coun- 
tries to eliminate competition among the producing nations; he demanded that 
Venezuela be considered in the same category as Canada as a major and strate- 
gic oil supplier to the United States. In the opinion of informed sources in Cara- 
cas, Venezuelan and Near Eastern producers were soon to announce a program 
similar to that of the United States to fix oil prices and to limit petroleum produc- 
tion. It was reported that Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, and Iran had already reached 
a definite agreement on such a plan and that its complete adoption awaited the 
agreement of a few other producer countries. It was hoped that a world-wide pro- 
duction and market control would avoid future industry crises of over-production 
and slumping prices. Petroleum interests in Venezuela voiced satisfaction with 
Canada's announcement that it would not build a pipeline from the western province 
of Alberta to Montreal in the east. Rumors to this effect had disturbed Venezue- 
lans, since the industrialized eastern section of Canada is a major market for 
Venezuelan oil. 


There were the usual labor conflicts during September, especially in the oil 
and iron industries, but the labor problem gaining the greatest amount of attention 
was the strike by 436 Richmond Exploration Company workers who walked off the 
job in a disagreement over the company's hiring policy. The President, who had 
stated that Venezuela could not afford the luxury of an oil strike, ordered the work- 
ers back to their jobs only 20 hours after the strike was called. There was an im- 
mediate howl from Communist representatives of the Federaci6n de Trabajadores 
de Zulia and the Federacién de Petroleros that the executive action was unjust and 
anti-labor; but, when the smoke had cleared away and the workers had returned to 
their jobs, both labor and management appeared to be convinced that the govern- 
ment's plan to arbitrate the matter would be satisfactory. The Richmond Company 
produces some 50,000 barrels of oil daily in its Bosc4n fields southwest of Mara- 


caibo, and spokesmen for the firm reported that the strike would have meant a loss . 


of 300,000 bolfvares daily. Venezuela's over-all daily petroleum average for the 
year was reported to be running slightly over 2.8 million barrels as compared to 
2.6 million barrels per day in 1958. The average for the first two weeks in Sep- 

tember, however, dipped to only 2,538,000 barrels. 


The Venezuelan Government announced a new policy in dealing with compa- 
nies exploiting Venezuelan mineral wealth. It said in essence: ''Either pay the 
prices set by the Venezuelan Government, or stop operating in Venezuela."' Min- 
ister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Pérez Alfonso explained that a govexnment com- 
mission would unilaterally set prices after a very careful and considerate study 
and that the companies would be allowed neither to negotiate nor to appeal. The 
Ministry announced that a government commission would constantly study the 
world iron market to assure the state a just participation in iron profits. The 
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government appointed Professor Olaf Odman of the Technological Institute of 
Stockholm as a consultant to the interministerial commission of the Ministries of 
Mines and Hydrocarbons and of Finance to evaluate Venezuelan ore. Odman, who 
was recommended by the United Nations, was to spend 30 days working with the 
commission. It was also announced by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, Gonzalo Barrios, that Venezuela would no 
longer grant concessions for the exploitation of its mineral deposits. He stated 
that it was the government's policy, backed by all national parties, to be in com- 
plete control of any future mineral exploration or exploitation. 


The Ministry of Mines reported that exports of iron in August increased 
12.8% over July and 29.8% over August of 1958, despite the steel strike in the 
United States; 75% of the iron exports went to the United States, the remainder 
going to Germany, England, and Italy. It was feared that iron production might 
be paralyzed for lack of dynamite when Puerto Ordaz dock workers announced that 
they would not unload a shipment of the explosive from the United States being 
sent to the Orinoco Mining Company, a subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corporation, on 
the Dutch steamer "Ocean" by way of the Dominican Republic. In recognition of 
the boycott against ships docking at Ciudad Trujillo (HAR, XII: 441), the Orinoco 
Mining Company ordered the shipment to be transferred to another vessel in 
Trinidad and made known its desire that no future Orinoco shipments be made via 
the Dominican Republic. 


At the Venezuelan Government's request, the World Bank began a study of 
the Venezuelan economy to determine a long-range development program for the 
investment of public funds. The mission, headed by Henry Labouisse of the World 
Bank, consisted of experts in industry, agriculture, transportation, public health, 
education, housing, and urbanization. The International Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington, meanwhile, rated Venezuela as one of the few "economically healthy" na- 
tions in the world. 


The Federaci6n de Camaras and the Asociaciones de Comercio y Producto- 
res asked the President to renew consideration of a foreign loan (HAR, XI: 617) 
to aid the development of educational, housing, and sanitary facilities. The busi- 
ness chambers argued that while Venezuela could eventually get along without the 
loan, it should take advantage of its good international credit to speed its internal 
development. 


Venezuela's favorable commercial and economic climate was responsible for 
the decision by the Pillsbury Company to build a $3 million flour mill (Molinas 
Maracaibo--MOLMAR) on the shores of Lake Maracaibo in co-operation with a 
Venezuelan business group headed by industrialist Eugenio Mendoza. The plant 
was to have a daily capacity of 3,300 cwt. of flour. The International Finance 
Corporation also announced that it would invest up to $125 million in the construc- 
tion of a refractory brick plant by Refractarios General-Vikora de Venezuela. The 
plant would be located at Barquisimeto and would initially produce 5 million bricks 
per year. The total cost of the factory was said to be $3.4 million, $2.1 million 
of which would be invested by the parent company. A new airline requested per- 
mission to establish regular cargo service between Miami and Venezuela. The 
company, Linea Expresa Bolfvar, had been making cargo runs to Miami for a 
year on a contract basis. 
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COLOMBIA 


One of the major tenets of the National Front program was written into law 
in September when the Colombian Congress passed the "alternation'' amendment 
to the federal Constitution. Originally set forth in the Pact of Sitges in July 1957 
and endorsed by a national plebiscite in December of the same year, the amend- 
ment called for the alternation of political parties in the presidency from 1962 to 
1974, i.e. for the next three presidential terms. It thus guarantees the election 
of a Conservative President in 1962. The alternation arrangement was designed 
to help eliminate the bitter and often violent partisan rivalry which has character- 
ized all things political for the past decade in Colombia. Congress next turned its 
attention to consideration of a second constitutional amendment, the revision of 
Article 121, which would limit presidential powers during a state of siege. The 
amendment in essence would assure the meeting of Congress and the effective op- 
eration of jurisdictional control during a national emergency. Although the pro- 
posed change had received the preliminary approval of both parties, recent dif- 
ferences of opinion among Liberals gave promise of extensive discussions, espe- 
cially between party leader Darfo Echandfa and ex-President Eduardo Santos, the 
latter being supported by Carlos Lleras Restrepo, retired party leader. 


At the Conservative national convention in Bogot4 on September 19-20, two 
dissident factions, the Ospinistas and the Alzatistas, jointly reiterated their open 
opposition to the principles and methods of the bi-partisan National Front govern- 
ment (in which the majority Conservative power is held by Laureano G6mez and 
his collaborators). The Ospinistas, also known as Republicans and fantasmas, 
are supporters of former President (1946-50) Mariano Ospina Pérez; they broke 
away from the party leadership of Laureano G6mez in 1952 when, as President, 
Gémez' dictatorial measures began to threaten even Conservative liberties. The 
Alzatistas, followers of Gilberto Alzate Avendafio, abandoned G6mez in 1953 to 
support and reap the benefits of the Gustavo Rojas Pinilla dictatorship (1953-57) 
which displaced G6mez. The two factions announced that they would hold a joint 
convention of their own on October 24, when they hoped to elect a united Conserva- 
tive directorate for the apparent purpose of waging war to the death against G6mez. 
However, the "Independents" (partisans of Jorge Leyva, who broke from the 
Laureanista group when G6mez, in their estimation, "sold out" to the Liberals by 
forming the National Front alliance in 1957) refused to join in the Ospinista- 
Alzatista union, in spite of the fact that their ultimate purpose, the defeat of 
Gémez Conservatism, was the same. A fourth Conservative faction leader, Gui- 
llermo Leén Valencia, who had been loosely associated with the Ospinista group, 
declined to lend further support to the dissident movement, expressing his per- 
sonal faith in the ideals if not the methods of the National Front government. 

While the opposition battle lines were thus being drawn, the majority Laureanista 
group proceeded with its convention, praising the National Front government's ac- 
complishments (HAR, XII: 442) under Liberal President Alberto Lleras Camargo 
and commending the Liberal Party's faithfulness to the "alternation" pact. Rumors 
that the octogenarian G6mez would announce his retirement from the political arena 
proved false; the new Conservative directorate included his name, as well as those 
of Belisario Betancur, Diego Tovar Concha, Darfo Marfn Vanegas, Hernando Carri- 
zosa Pardo, Alfredo Aratijo Grau, Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, Rafael Azuero, Gui- 
llermo Salamanca, and Carlos Sardi. G6mez, however, refused to act as chairman 
of the directorate until a major controversy which had arisen over the Supreme 
Court was settled. 


| | 
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This controversy was somewhat reminiscent of the time in 1949 when Gémez, 
as a presidential candidate, became incensed by a Supreme Court decision con- 
trary to his purposes and charged that body with being a political committee rather 
than a tribunal. Once again, in September 1959, the aging Conservative leader 
made history by denouncing the highest court of the land. The charge resulted 
from the court's decision in a libel case brought by Enrique G6mez Hurtado, the 
son of Laureano G6mez and editor of the Laureanista mouthpiece El Siglo, against 
Silvio Villegas, editor of the rival Bogot4é Conservative daily La Repdblica, for 
‘publication of a story accusing G6mez Hurtado of using supposed governmental in- 
fluence in private business dealings. The Superior Court in Bogot4 convicted 
Villegas of the libel charges in January 1959, but the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. This body reversed the lower court's decision on the grounds 
that, while the crime admittedly existed, Villegas was not the agent directly re- 
sponsible. The final ruling was obviously based on a legal technicality (however, 
the situation might have been clarified by the instigation of a new suit against the 
confessed libeler, Efrafn Motatto Avalos); nonetheless, the elder Gémez chose 
to construe it as a gross miscarriage of justice and an obvious consecration of 
impunity for crimes of the press. Such critical pressure was brought to bear, 
especially through El Siglo, that five of the ten Conservative magistrates on the 
Court resigned in protest against the decision, and the Chief Magistrate invited 
Congress to investigate the legality of the Court's proceedings. Discussion was 
opened in Congress, but many legislators, especially Liberals, raised the ques- 
tion of their authority to judge the Supreme Court and of the encroachment im- 
plied therein upon the Court's "sacred rights."" Whether or not Laureano Gémez' 
campaign against the Court came from a true desire for justice or from personal 
resentment and electoral preoccupation, the end result seemed to be the awaken- 
ing of Conservatives and Liberals alike to the need for a wholly apolitical and in- 
dependent supreme judicial authority, free of congressional and hence political 
influence in both composition and function. This could only be accomplished by a 
legal reform, since under the existing law the twenty magistrates (ten Liberals 
and ten Conservatives) are nominated by the President and elected by Congress. 


Interior Minister Guillermo Amaya Ramirez resigned the Cabinet post which 
he had held since the beginning of Alberto Lleras Camargo's presidential term in 
August 1958. Giving "personal exhaustion" as the reason for his resignation, he 
praised the National Front government highly and expressed his desire to continue 
co-operating with it from private life. Conservative lawyer Jorge Enrique Gutiérrez 
Anzola was named to succeed him. A vacancy also occurred in the Ministry of Com- 
munications when Minister Alonso Arag6n Quintero was transferred to the governor- 
ship of Valle del Cauca Department; Francisco Lemos Arboleda was named to fill 
this post. 


Violence by outlaw groups in the provinces was relatively limited during 
September, although authorities in Caldas, with the co-operation of the Army, 
planned to set up 24-hour armed patrols as a precautionary measure during the 
coffee harvest. The director of the National Police, Colonel Saulo Gil Ramirez 
Sendoya, announced that 5,000 new trainees would be placed on active duty by the 
end of the year, many of them prepared specifically for work among the peasants 
and in the zones most affected by violence. Police took into custody former Rojas 
men Hernando Forero Gémez and Alberto Cendales Campuzano, leaders of an un- 
successful coup against the National Front government in May 1958 (HAR, XI: 267) 
and recently pro-Rojas guerrilla leaders and agitators in Santander, Huila, and 
Tolima Departments; both men announced the end of any attempt to restore the 
former military dictator to power. 
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A strike by Bogot4 public school teachers for higher wages paralyzed schools 
in the nation's capital for a week. The teachers returned to their jobs when local 
government officials assured them that their claims would receive consideration 
and that a satisfactory solution would be found in the shortest possible time. A 65- 
day strike by workers at Icollantas (HAR, XII: 390), a Bogot4 tire concern, also 
ended with an agreement satisfactory to both sides. 


Colombia's campaign for greater co-operation among the Bolivarian nations 
(HAR, XII: 392, 443-4) took another step forward with the signing of a Colombo- 
Peruvian agreement for the formation of a bi-national commission to study eco- 
nomic, commercial, and cultural relations between the two countries. The com- 
mission was to begin work on October 1 and submit recommendations based on its 
findings. Similar commissions had been established previously with Panama and 
Venezuela, the latter inaugurated in Caracas on September 13. Commercially, it 
was hoped that the ultimate result of the various conferences might be the estab- 
lishment of preferential trade and special customs agreements similar to those 
recently completed with Ecuador (HAR, XII: 392). Such initial agreements could 
pave the way to an eventual Andean free trade area. 


The possible future reintegration of Venezuela into the Flota Gran Colombiana, 
operated by Colombia and Ecuador since Venezuela's withdrawal from the énter- 
prise in 1953, was forecast following the completion of an agreement that would 
permit free access by ships of the three nations to one another's ports. Foreign 
Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala signed the agreement for Colombia while in 
New York attending the U.N. General Assembly; later he intended to make an ap- 
peal to the U.S. Government to abandon the proposed retaliatory tariff on goods 
exported from the United States via the Gran Colombian line (see ECUADOR). He 
felt that the adverse psychological effect of the measure would far outweigh its 
practical value to U.S. shipping interests. 


At the Inter-American Judicial Committee meeting in Santiago de Chile, the 
Colombian delegation reiterated its stand on the "right of diplomatic asylum" 
(HAR, XI: 327, 563) and then withdrew the thesis from discussion for lack of 
general support. Colombia had maintained that the military should be excluded 
from exercise of the right. 


The federal government submitted to Congress additions to the 1960 budget 
(HAR, XII: 445) amounting to 101,850,000 pesos. The principal increases were 
12 million pesos in aid to national universities, 35 million to the War Ministry, 
27 million for the rehabilitation program in zones affected by violence, 6 million 
to the police force to increase its manpower, 2 million to social security clinics, 
7 million to the Ministry of Justice for the improvement of jails, and 3 million 
to the Ministry of Health for sanitation campaigns. The increased expenditures 
were to be covered by a rise in receipts from customs duties in 1960, the rise 
resulting not from an increase in duties but from an increase in imports, which 
would be made possible by new foreign loans under discussion. 


The Bank of the Republic announced in early September that Colombia's 
debt to U.S. exporters had been canceled. The remaining foreign debts, including 
those to the Export Import Bank of Washington ($129 million), several U.S. com- 
mercial banks ($15 million), and the International Monetary Fund ($25 million), 
totaled $207 million. 
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The free dollar quotation showed a tendency at the end of September to sta- 
bilize at around seven pesos, jhe lowest in recent months. This favorable trend 
was attributed not to artificial pressures but to the normalization of the Colom- 
bian exchange situation. 


The National Cotton Institute revealed that cotton production in 1959 would 
probably yield a surplus of 10,000 tons beyond the nation's present needs. To ab- 
sorb this excess, import licenses were issued for $5.5 million worth of machinery 
for the expansion of textile plants, and additional licenses for $2.5 million were 
expected to be issued. Plant expansion had formerly been prohibited because of 
the resultant necessity of importing cotton to maintain maximum production. 


There was in Colombia a concerted campaign to develop relations with Com- 
munist China, despite the unyielding policy of the United States. The first general 
assembly of the Colombia-Chinese Friendship Association was held in Bogota on 
September 14, and Radio Peking reported triumphantly on this meeting. The so- 
ciety was organized in August 1959 for the purpose of strengthening cultural rela- 
tions with China and establishing a basis for future trade and diplomatic relations. 
Prominent political, religious, union, and student leaders took part in the meeting. 
It was not surprising to find among the association's honorary presidents Jorge 
Zalamea, a diplomat and writer who some years ago announced his adherence to 
Communism and withdrew behind the Iron Curtain. It was more surprising to find 
listed as an honorary president the Catholic priest Enrique Pérez Arbeldez, a 
well-known scientist. Two senators, Belisario Betancourt and Alberto Montezuma, 
as well as the economist Enrique G6mez Hurtado were also made honorary presi- 
dents. Of the four active presidents, Senator Horacio Rodriguez Plata was the 
most vocal in urging renewed ties with China. Two Representatives, Jaime Angulo 
Bossa and Joaqufn Franco Burgos, were also listed as presidents, as was Profes- 
sor Jorge Bejarano. Later, two additional active presidents were named--Ofelia 
Uribe Delacosta, a leading feminist, and, perhaps the more significant addition, 
Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, a son of former President Alfonso L6épez and a leader 
of the leftist faction of the Liberal Party. 


ECUADOR 


The disputed territorial limits between Ecuador and Peru continued to be a 
major topic for debate as the Ecuadorian Congress, after three days of delibera- 
tion, rejected statements issued on September 9 by the Peruvian House of Deputies 
and Senate saying in effect that the border problem no longer exists. The Ecuador- 
ian Congress sustained a declaration made by its own House of Deputies on Sep- 
tember 8 that there still was a border problem, and declared that the unity and 
solidarity of America depended on its "just solution." 


Former President (1948-52) Galo Plaza and others favored setting aside 
deliberations on the border problem until after the Eleventh Conference of Ameri- 
can States to be held in Quito in February, in order to avoid a possible boycott of 
the meeting by Peru, whose government had hinted that it would be forced to take 
this step if the long-standing controversy between the two countries were to be 
brought up. On the other hand, one group of Ecuadorians who were not in favor of 
setting aside the frontier question went so far as to ask for the resignation of 
Ecuador's Foreign Minister Carlos Tovar, who had suggested that Ecuador should 
declare a political truce until after the conference in order not to diminish the 
"great Hemispheric importance of the meeting." 
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President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez predicted optimistically that the approach- 
ing inter-American conference would make a "most decisive effort to unite the 
Hemisphere in democracy and in the promotion of economic progress.'' Ecuador 
hoped for prestige purposes that the Chiefs of State of 21 American nations would 
attend, thus giving this meeting more significance than the previous Conferences 
of American States, which were attended only by the Foreign Ministers. There 
was no indication that Ecuador's hope would be fulfilled. 


In response to objections by the Gran Colombian Fleet over the U.S. Federal 
Maritime Board's proposed retaliatory program to protect U.S. vessels from dis- 
criminatory tariffs in Ecuador (HAR, XII: 393, 447), the Board declared that its 
proposal was a fair means of equalization. According to Thomas E. Stahen, a : 
member of the FMB, the Board was empowered by law to restore a proper bal- : 
ance of opportunity for U.S. flag vessels to engage in any given trade if diplomatic 
processes failed to eliminate discrimination. 


Ecuador was granted a loan of more than $1 million from the United Nations 
Special Fund to be used for various projects, among them the creation of a Na- 
tional Fishery Institute. The money would be applied primarily toward the devel- 
opment of Ecuador's rich off-shore fishing resources. However, some of the 
funds would be used also for acquiring equipment and technical aid for increasing 
hydraulic and meteorological services, and other development projects. 


Emergency taxes of 30 sucres ($2) per metric ton on all cargo imports and 
5 sucres on all cargo exports were extended to December 31, 1965. These taxes 
were originally established in April 1958 by the same decree law that created the 
Guayaquil Port Authority. Funds from the extended tax were to be used by the 
Port Authority to help finance the construction of a new deep-water port at Guaya- 
quil. The Authority was also empowered to seek a loan of $1 million to finance 
excess costs of the construction; it had previously obtained a $13 million loan in 
October 1958 from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for 
use on the port. The total cost of the project was estimated at $15 million. 


The 1958-59 cacao crop was estimated at 29,000 metric tons, 4,000 tons 
over the 1957-58 crop. It was believed that coffee export production would in- 
crease from 465,000 bags to 500,000 bags. However, the prices of both commod- 
ities were below the 1958 level. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Premier Pedro Beltr4n's government, in a crucial 82 to 41 vote of confi- 
dence in the Chamber of Deputies, won its second victory on the way to practical 
implementation of its austerity program. In August, Beltran's program overcame 
the hurdle of the Peruvian Senate (HAR, XII: 448). After the Senate's vote of 
confidence, the outcome of the Chamber of Deputies' debate was a foregone con- 
clusion. The general outline of Beltrain's program debated in Congress included 
balancing the budget for 1960, the formation of an Economic and Social Board to 
deal with such projects as irrigation, schools, sanitation, and road building. 

Also considered were the marketing of short-term government bonds, a revamp- 
ing of tax laws, effective administrative reform, and the formulation of a program 
of agrarian reform and housing. Congress also reviewed the stabilization meas- 
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ures taken by Beltr4n as soon as he came to power (HAR, XII: 393). In order to 
stimulate cattle raising, meat subsidies and other controls had been abolished; it 
was now disclosed that Peru had entered into negotiations with the U.S. Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration (Point Four) as an initial step in the creation 
of a program of intensive development in the cattle industry. 


There was basic agreement on economic policies between President Manuel 
Prado's political party, the Movimiento Democrftico Peruano, and the powerful , 
Aprista bloc in Congress, which, in favoring the government's policies with cer- 
tain reservations, had supported the Prado administration since its inception in 
1956 (HAR, XII: 448). With respect to tax reform, it was widely felt that reve- 
nue collections should be speeded up by streamlining the administrative system 
and that the State should be the sole collector of revenue. This would suppress 
the last remnants of the colonial encomienda system, by which private persons 
were given the privilege of revenue collection, keeping a percentage as their 
share. The government also favored normalizing the balance of payments by at- 
tracting investments of foreign capital to increase production for export, instead 
of cutting down on imports of needed goods. Due to the drop in prices of Peruvian 
products and to the economic crisis of the past months, Peru's balance of pay- 
ments was unfavorable. The industrialization of Peru was another major concern 
emphasized by Beltr4n in justifying the Manufacturing Industry Law which he was 
pushing through Congress. Among the most important stipulations provided by 
this law was a clause recommending tax incentives which would be granted to new 
industries and to those enterprises which reinvested profits instead of distributing 
them in the form of dividends. Moreover, provisions would be made under this 
law for the rapid amortization of machinery and for depreciation allowances 
based on the price of replacement. As for the means to be adopted to solve the 
housing problem, there was an evident disagreement between Belirdn's party and 
his Aprista supporters. Although both factions recognized the imperative need to 
do away with the barriadas (slums), the Apristas wanted the government to be the 
sole entrepreneur in the housing construction. On the other hand, Beltran advo- 
cated private enterprise. 


Controversy arose over the type of government best fitted to control Peru's 
smallest administrative units. Beltrén proposed to unify urban units (municipios) 
and rural districts (cantones)into a single administrative entity known as a gobierno 
local. Within this "local government," taxes would be apportioned and collected 
from rural and urban areas alike, and each "local government" would be respon- 
sible for public works throughout its area. This plan would do away with the mu- 
nicipal type of government, which seemed to be favored by some of Beltran's 
opposition and which based local administration primarily on the urban areas. 
These urban areas had been the only source of revenue and the main concern of 
local authorities, who neglected rural areas. Under Beltran's "local government". 
system, each district would deal directly with urban problems as well as those in 
the rural areas. Public works would fall under a common district budget. 


The Federacién de Empleados de Correos y Telecomunicaciones suspended 
their strike for 12 days (HAR, XII: 448). They warned that the strike would be 


renewed unless the worker whose dismissal had motivated the strike were rein- 
stated. 


Peru gained international publicity and prestige when its representative be- 
fore the United Nations, Vfctor Andrés Belaunde, was elected to the top post of 
President of the General Assembly. A veteran diplomat, Belaunde had no trouble 
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lining up support for his election. On the economic side, Peru announced its 
decision to join the coffee pact designed to stabilize coffee prices through the 
setting of quotas assigned to the member nations (see BRAZIL). In announcing 
its decision to join the agreement, Peru called on the other members to assign 
all quotas on the basis of capital investments on new plantations rather than on 
the production of the last ten years. At the end of September, the Foreign Min- 
istry published a communiqué committing Peru to the coffee agreement only if the 
country were assigned a quota of 600,000 quintales (1 quintal = 100 lbs.) yearly. 


The International Finance Corporation, an inter-governmental organization 
related to the United Nations and closely affiliated with the World Bank, announced 
commitments to invest in three Peruvian companies: $280,000 in Luren, and 
Ladrillos Calc4reos, two associated Peruvian companies, for the expansion of 
brick production; $1.4 million in Fertilizantes Sintéticos to help finance the oper- 
ation of a plant to produce synthetic ammonia and its derivatives; and $250,000 in 
Industrias Reunidas to help finance the expansion and diversification of its’ manu- 
facturing operations. Industrias Reunidas undertook a major expansion of its 
facilities to manufacture household appliances. 


BOLIVIA 


Factional disputes within the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR-- 
government party) continued to deepen, reaching perhaps the party's most serious 
crisis since the resignation of Vice President Nuflo Chavez Ortiz in 1957 (HAR, 
X: 318). A moderate faction within the MNR announced the formation of a group 
to be called the MNR Auténtico, formed around Interior Minister Walter Guevara 
Arce, key man in President Hern4n Siles Zuazo's Cabinet. Leaders of the new 
group insisted that the Auténticos would operate as a faction within the MNR, not 
as a separate party, but reliable sources claimed that the MNRA would nominate 
Guevara Arce for President if the December MNR convention failed to do so. The 
Auténticos claimed they had organized to counterbalance and combat the party's 
left-wing faction headed by Juan Lechfin. This argument was weakened by the fact 
that Lechfn's left- wing faction was officially dissolved in August at the request of 
former President Victor Paz Estenssoro, who is also chief of the MNR. The 
Auténticos claimed that this dissolution was a farce and that the faction continued 
to recruit supporters, but the formation of an Auténtico faction seemed in direct 
contradiction to Paz Estenssoro's plea for party unity. The new group was re- 
fused official party recognition; President Siles Zuazo and MNR executive secre- 
tary Federico Alvarez Plata, both known as moderates, were publicly irate over 
the formation of the Auténtico bloc, as was party chief Paz Estenssoro. 


Paz Estenssoro himself was the most likely MNR presidential nominee, and 
it had been assumed that Juan Lechfn would be his running mate for Vice Presi- 
dent (HAR, XII: 450). The advent of the MNRA and the growing rivalry between 
Paz Estenssoro and Guevara Arce combined to make Paz Estenssoro increasingly 
dependent on Lechin's left wing. Masas, organ of the Trotskyist Partido Obrero 
Revolucionario (POR) which has long attacked Lechfn for opportunism and betray- 
ing the workers, insisted that Lechfn had lost considerable support in the miners' 
union, his traditional stronghold. While Paz Estenssoro may have allied himself 
with Lechfn to gain the unanimous support of labor, he would be badly disappointed 
if Lechfn's base crumbled under him. The POR intensified its attacks on the 
Lechinist leadership, but the Communist Party continued to go along with the MNR 
left wing. 
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Reflecting the struggle brewing within the MNR, the party's presidential 
hopefuls intensified their campaigns as the December nominating convention drew 
near. Since no opposition parties had even announced the intention of nominating 
candidates, the MNR convention seemed more important than the national election 
itself, which would merely ratify the MNR's choice. Paz Estenssoro and Juan 
Lechfn campaigned together, speaking in the city of Cochabamba and the surround- 
ing towns. Paz Estenssoro stated that the MNR would draw up a new fundamental 
statement of the party's position at the December convention and that anyone who 
was not in agreement with it could leave the party. Lechfn took the opportunity to 
attack Guevara Arce's moderate faction, accusing it of betraying the aims of the 
1952 revolution: "Either with Paz or with the counterrevolution!" he shouted. 


Interior Minister Guevara Arce arrived in Cochabamba, his native city, later 
in the month to represent the President at that city's September 14 celebration. 
Welcomed by a large crowd, Guevara Arce showed his skill as a demagogue in an 
address punctuated with questions and responses. For instance, he asked the crowd, 
"How much did they pay you to come to this meeting?" and the crowd shouted back, 
"Nothing, nothing!" Earlier in September, Guevara Arce had been enthusiastically 
welcomed in the mining center, Oruro, where his supporters bore placards hailing 
him as the next President. In his speech at Oruro, he criticized the organization 
and operation of the nationalized mines and urged that the government mining com- 
pany Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia be reorganized. 

President Siles Zuazo's administration was embarrassed by a motion in the 
Senate to censure Agriculture Minister Jorge Antelo. The most vehement attacks 
on Antelo were launched by the two Senators from the Beni, who blamed him for 
the languishing cattle business in that northeastern Department; the isolated Beni 
depends on cattle raising, the meat being brought to La Paz by airplane. Specifi- 
cally, Antelo was accused of condoning the smuggling of cattle to Brazil and of 
being lax in the application of the Agrarian Reform. Although Antelo denied all 
the accusations, he and Labor Minister Anfbal Aguilar tendered their resigna- 
tions, but these were not accepted. President Siles Zuazo, who was angry about 
the censure motion, insisted that Antelo keep his position. 


It was reported in La Paz that the MNR "Comandos" (party militia) planned 
to take over the government administrative offices and "purge" the administration 
of disloyal’ employees. This action was apparently planned after some dismissed 
Health Ministry employees refused to relinquish their jobs to new appointees. When 
the public officials' union brought out its own militia to defend the government of- 
fices against the Comandos, Interior Minister Guevara Arce called out a third 
armed group, the Carabineros (national police) to "maintain order." As skir- 
mishes started in a few offices, Paz Estenssoro was able to persuade the Coman- 
dos to abandon their plan, and peace was restored. 


Back in La Paz, on September 23, Paz Estenssoro gave a major address on 
the occasion of the creation in the MNR of a "Military Sector, "' presumably includ- 
ing the Army's leading officers. The Bolivian Army, abolished in 1952, was re- 
organized in 1953. Paz Estenssoro praised the new army and said there existed no 
conflict between the military and the ruling party since, as was the case after the 
French, Mexican, Russian, and Chinese Communist revolutions, the new army 
represented and defended the interests of the social groups which the revolution 
brought to power. He said that in Bolivia, the young army officers had been the 
forerunners of the 1952 revolution, as evidenced in their support of the govern- 
ments of Germ4n Busch and Gualberto Villarroel, but that these governments had 
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failed because they did not carry out the necessary basic social and economic 
changes. Speaking of present political difficulties, Paz Estenssoro said that the 
nation was still in a transitional period but would soon emerge to fulfill the dreams 
of such military men as Busch and Villarroel, "who sacrificed their lives for the 
National Revolution." 


The Krupp-Lurgi company, contracted more than a year ago to design a tin 
smelter for operation in Bolivia, announced that there would be considerable de- 
lay before the construction of a smelter, to be located near Oruro, could begin. 
The company was having difficulty developing appropriate smelting techniques for 
Bolivia's low-grade ore concentrates. Since Bolivia had no adequate coal supply, 
the smelter would be designed to use electricity or natural gas. Experiments with 
Bolivian ore were being carried on in Germany. 


The Bolivian national oil company, Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Boli- 
vianos (YPFB), became increasingly desperate for credit. Senate president Fede- 
rico Alvarez Plata sponsored a bill providing for a forced loan to be levied from 
all adult citizens and all companies operating in Bolivia. If passed by Congress, 
the "loan" would supply YPFB with about $9 million for needed equipment and pay- 
ment on debts. The contribution per person was estimated at 25,000 bolivianos 
(about $2). After conducting an investigation of YPFB to find out if its financial 
problems were a result of mismanagement or the failure to adequately investigate 
avenues of credit, the Senate recommended that the purported Soviet offer of a 
$60 million loan and technical assistance to YPFB (to be repaid in 40 years at 2%) 
be more fully explored through official channels. The oil workers' union had al- 
ready recommended that Bolivia accept such a loan (HAR, XII: 450). The Latin 
American edition of Time alleged that President Siles Zuazo had tried to keep the 
offer quiet to avoid public pressure to accept. Time added that the President had 
actually decided not to accept the credit since it might endanger the continuation 
of U.S. aid. The Bolivian Senate also asked the U.S. Senate to help Bolivia obtain 
a loan for YPFB, pointing out that although YPFB was a state-owned enterprise, 
it was not a monopoly since it had encouraged foreign private companies to ex- 
plere and develop Bolivia's oil. A possible $3.5 million loan to YPFB from Yugo- 
slawia was also under discussion. 


The oil workers' union reported that oil was béing exported clandestinely 
into Argentina through an unauthorized pipeline operated by the Fish Engineering 
group, currently drilling in the Madrejones district near the Argentine border. 

A similar charge against Standard Oil of New Jersey in 1936 led to the expropria- 
tion of that company's properties. During the Senate investigation, YPFB author- 
ities revealed that the pipeline was actually being used to supply gasoline from 
Argentina to operate Fish equipment on the Bolivian lease. By the end of Septem- 
ber, the six deep test wells drilled by U.S. companies had failed to make any new 
discoveries. 


CHILE 


The arrest of Communist leader Julieta Campuzano, charged by the Mayor 
of Antofagasta with making derogatory remarks about President Jorge Alessandri 
in a speech in that city, was protested by the Chilean Communist Party. The Com- 
munists maintained that Srta. Campuzano had only described the extreme poverty 
and the desperate situation of the people in northern Chile. She was jailed, the 
Communists claimed, because the government, desperate because of the failure of 
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its "reactionary" policies, was forced to use repressive measures. A statement 
issued by the political committee of the Communist Party declared that the people 
of Chile and the Communist Party were not afraid of violence and would continue 
defending the right to criticize. A meeting was held in Valparafso, protesting the 
arrest of Srta. Campuzano. It was sponsored by the Departamento Femenino de 
la Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH--Single Center of Chilean 
Workers), the women's organization Uni6n de Mujeres, and the popular front co- 
alition Frente de Accién Popular (FRAP). 


In preparation for the national elections, the Communist Party voted to 
spend 20 million pesos for campaign expenses. They announced five candidates 
for the Senate and 38 for the Chamber of Deputies. The Communist Parties of 
Argentina, Paraguay, Cuba, and Venezuela each sent a representative to meet in 
Santiago with the Chilean Communist leader Luis Corval4n. They reportedly rati- 
fied opposition to the Pan-American system, censured the policy of nonintervention 
"destined to protect the Trujillo dictatorship, '' and accused the United States of 
seeking a way to overthrow the government of Fidel Castro. 


An extraordinary session of Congress due to begin on September 19 was 
called by the government mainly to discuss the 1960 budget. The Partido Demé- 
crata Cristiano, the Partido Nacional y Popular, and the FRAP requested a dis- 
cussion of agrarian reform. There were also demands for consideration of meas- 
ures concerning divorce, capital punishment, and electoral reform. 


An exchange of protests between Chile and Argentina over naval activities in 
territorial waters claimed by both nations pointed up the urgency of arbitrating the 
boundary dispute once and for all. The first protests resulted from naval actions 
near Picton Island, in the Beagle Channel between the southern tip of Argentina 
and Chile. The Argentine patrol ship "Sanavirone" anchored without authorization 
and was requested to leave by a Chilean patrol launch. The Argentine commander 
contended his ship was in Argentine waters. The Chilean Senate held a secret ses- 
sion to discuss the situation; they passed a motion asking the Navy to send a squad- 
ron to the south "to defend our shores" and requesting the executive to file a charge 
with the Organization of American States (OAS) and to suspend negotiations for the 
establishment of a free trade area with Argentina until the conflict over the Beagle 
Channel had been settled. Deciding to act personally, President Alessandri, to- 
gether with Foreign Minister Germ4n Vergara Donoso, received Argentine Ambas- 
sador Enrique Nores Martfnez, who emphasized the desire of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to reach a peaceful solution to the border problems. The Chilean Am- 
bassador to Argentina, Sergio Gutiérrez Olivos, was recalled to report on his talks 
with Argentine officials. On September 12 a new incident occurred in the border 
town of Alto Palena, on the mainland of Chiloé Province, when Argentine gendarmes 
protested the flying of the Chilean flag over a school. A similar incident had taken 
place on February 19. Ambassador Gutiérrez Olivos was instructed to present the 
situation to the Argentine Government. On August 24, according to Argentine in- 
formation, three Chilean planes "buzzed" the Argentine ship "Bahfa Thetis" 300 
miles off the coast of Chile. Chilean authorities explained that these were only 
“greeting flights." Argentine officials considered it doubtful that planes would fly 
that far to greet a ship not scheduled to stop in Chile. Argentina also protested 
that Mitchell bombers from the Chilean Air Force flew for more than an hour over 
the sulphur zone of Salta Province and in particular over an Army installation. 
Chile denied that these flights had occurred. 
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In a four-part broadcast labeled by the weekly magazine Ercilla the "sermon 
of four nights, "" President Alessandri discussed Chile's financial and economic 
condition after ten months of his administration. In the last two months, he re- 
ported, Chile had obtained $272 million in credits in the United States and Europe, 
which, invested in new plants and modernized industries, would place Chile in a 
favorable economic position. The President pointed out that the government was 
studying measures to attack the root causes of Chile's economic difficulties and 
not merely its symptoms. A part of the credit obtained abroad would be used for 
roads, ports, transportation, and power plants. Some would be transferred to 
private industries of proven ability. New private foreign investments in the cop- 
per, iron, steel, and cellulose industries would permit an export increase of $200 
million in five years. Industrial production had increased 24.7% in the last year, 
sales had risen 8.5%, and use of electrical energy, 16.3%. The railroads had 
moved 8.9% more cargo in the first half of 1959, alone. Of all the facts and fig- 
ures, called by Ercilla "“espesa sopa de cifras" (a thick soup of figures), the 
President seemed proudest of his program's approval by the world's leading 
bankers. He spoke of the housing program under which 32,000 homes would be 
finished during 1959, compared to only 4,000 in previous years. Critics of the 
government were advised that Chile was inspiring greater confidence abroad than 
at home, since no other Chilean administration had ever obtained a loan to finance 
a national budget. A motion by Socialist senators that the speeches replying to the 
President's economic report be broadcast on a national radio hookup was defeated 
18 to 12, with the Radicals, Liberals, and Conservatives voting against it. 


The price of copper in the world market rose from 30¢ to 31.5 as a result 
of a strike by U.S. copper workers. This price rise would mean an increase of 
over $6 million annually for Chile. Chilean leftists were bringing increasing pres- 
sure on President Alessandri to force him to sell copper directly to the Soviet 
Union. The U.S. International Finance Corporation (IFC) announced an agreement 
to invest an additional $900,000 in Empresa Minera de Mantos Blancos for a cop- 
per mining and smelting project in the Antofagasta region of northern Chile. This 
investment would make possible a processing capacity of 3,000 tons per day. 

Steel executives from nine Latin American countries met in Santiago at the invita- 
tion of the Chilean steel industry to discuss the creation of a Latin American Steel 
Institute to further technical development and to locate new markets. 


The fight against inflation continued, and the campaign to keep prices down 
had the support of important sectors of industry and commerce. The Compafifa 
de Acero del Pacffico (Pacific Steel Company) announced its decision to maintain 
present prices for the rest of the year. Shoe manufacturers, metal industries, 
bakers, druggists, and the petroleum industry joined in the campaign. To in- 
crease competition, drug stores were authorized to include soda fountains, photo- 
graphic materials, and optical supplies. Air lines and railroads were holding 
rates at present levels. According to an official announcement, the prices of 20 
products fell while those of 15 others rose. The cost-of-living index for August 
showed an increase of 2.34%, the smallest monthly increase in the current year, 
but this was still most unsatisfactory, according to the Office of Statistics. In- 
creased consumer purchasing power was expected to result in a higher level of 
cotton consumption, with increased imports from the United States. In accordance 
with the Law of Economic Consolidation (HAR, XII: 48, 164), $8.2 million was 
put at the disposal of the Bank of Amortization toward payments and interest on 
the internal debt. 
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An International Labor Office study calculated that almost 12% of the Chilean 
people were undernourished, 27% suffering from serious malnutrition, and 11% 
from desperate malnutrition. Chile received 105 million lbs. of U.S. surplus food 
during 1958, consisting mostly of powdered milk, cheese, and wheat. Communists 
were irritated by the clear markings in English on each container--"'A Gift of the 
People of the United States of America. Not to be sold." 


In an effort to encourage tourists of all nationalities to Chile, a new law was 
passed requiring only a tourist card valid for 90 days and renewable for an equal 
term. To decrease cigarette smuggling, the government announced the authoriza- 
tion of a cigarette factory, to use imported tobacco. Such cigarettes were ex- 
pected to cost 300 pesos per package. A new low-cost housing unit, introduced 
by Richard Rose, a Cornell University architect in Chile on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship, was being tried with apparent success in the San Gregorio working class 
housing district (HAR, XII: 283). Although discouraged by U.S. and Chilean 
authorities, Rose built his own models and quickly won the approval of local resi- 
dents. Chilean opposition to Rose's housing unit stemmed partly from lumber 
companies which had been supplying materials for the cheap housing at San Gre- 
gorio. Rose's plans called for a metal frame in the shape of an igloo and covered 
with concrete, with four windows on top to admit the sun any time of the year, and 
a central kitchen to provide economical "central heat."" Chilean workers pre- 
ferred metal and concrete because they associated wood with the "cheese box" 
slums they had recently evacuated. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


The latest and by far the most serious crisis of his administration confronted 
President Arturo Frondizi in early September when General Carlos Toranzo Mon- 
tero, commander-in-chief of the Army, defied the government and brought the 
country to the brink of civil war. Although bloodshed was ultimately avoided, the 
crisis was overcome only after Frondizi's complete and humiliating capitulation 
to the military leader's demands, and it was made more painfully obvious than 
ever that Argentina's so-called democratic and constitutional government con- 
tinued in existence at the whim of a military clique. A leader of the violently 
anti-Peronista officers' group known as gorilas, Toranzo Montero had only re- 
cently been appointed to the post of Army commander in a move by Frondizi to 
placate military leaders who had provoked a series of rebellions among top eche- 
lons of both the Army and Navy. Basically the Armed Forces have been distrust- 
ful of Frondizi ever since he won the election with the help of strong Peronista and 
Communist support, and they have repeatedly put pressure on him to remove the 
Peronistas and Communists from positions of importance throughout his adminis- 
tration and the Armed Forces as well. Recently, however, gorilas have leveled 
their attacks at members of the recently-formed Green Dragon Lodge, a group of 
Army officers with highly nationalist sentiments, which has tended to support 
Frondizi. Officers of the Green Dragon group have specifically argued that the 
Army should stay out of politics and that the armed services should remain sub- 
ject to civilian authority. Although the gorilas have sweepingly denounced the 
Green Dragons as being pro-Peronista, this is a charge that has become a stand- 
ard epithet applied to anyone opposing gorila dominance. In recent crises, gorila 
fire has been centered on secretaries of the Armed Forces who were most diligent 
in crushing gorila insubordination. While in most other nations, such action by 
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the secretaries would have earned commendation, in Argentina doing their duty 
cost them their jobs (HAR, XII: 342, 398). Even though the secretaries coupled 
their disciplinary action with denunciations of the scandals and weaknesses of the 
Frondizi administration, attempting to show their impartiality, the gorilas in- 
sisted that they were too friendly to Frondizi and they had to go. The President 
had been trying to gain the political support of all important Argentine interest 
groups, including the two million voters who still followed Peronista leadership, 
by giving them a voice in the government. This policy, referred to as "integra- 
tion, '' clashed sharply with the gorila concept of purging the government of all 
anti-goerila elements. While the gorilas loudly claimed to see in Frondizi's pol- 
icy a gradual return of Peronism to its former power, they also saw this same 
policy as a direct threat to their own dominance in the government. The picture 
was particularly complicated by the fact that many Argentines, though distrustful 
of Peronism, were equally distrustful of a return to outright military dictatorship, 
and supported the President only because they felt that preservation of constitu- 
tional government and democratically elected officials was more important than 
political opportunism. Caught between Frondizi and the militarists, these groups 
considered the Toranzo Montero crisis, and the President's capitulation, a na- 
tional disgrace. 


The most recent showdown came early in September when General Toranzo 
Montero tried to purge a number of officers he felt were Frondizi supporters and 
sympathetic to Peronism. The Secretary of War, General Elbio C. Anaya, who 
had been called out of retirement to restore Army discipline after the June revolt, 
and who himself had appointed Toranzo Montero as commander-in-chief of the 
Army, opposed the action. Anaya claimed that he had had an understanding with 
Toranzo Montero that no changes should be made for the present, until order and 
discipline were restored. Toranzo Montero's action infuriated Anaya, and in his 
capacity as Secretary of War he fired Toranzo Montero, naming General Pedro 
Castineiras as new Army commander. Toranzo Montero, however, refused to ac- 
cept dismissal, and barricaded himself in the Army Mechanical School in Buenos 
Aires, turning the 12-square-biock institution into a rebel headquarters swarm- 
ing with his supporters. His announcement that he was remaining as Army com- 
mander was quickly supported by messages from most of the Army leaders in 
the country. Anaya then ordered 60 tanks to advance on Toranzo Montero's head- 
quarters, and Air Force commander General Ram6én Abrahim proposed bombing 
the rebels out of existence. In a dramatic and humiliating move, Frondizi finally 
ordered the tanks to halt, met with Toranzo Montero, and capitulated to the gorila 
leader by firing Secretary of War Anaya and appointing in his place General Rodolfo 
Larcher, a close friend of Toranzo Montero. Once again, as had happened so often 
of late, the President failed to support the official who had gone all out in support 
of the legally constituted government. Frondizi reportedly offered to resign the 
Presidency in Toranzo Montero's favor, but the latter declined with pious pro- 
nouncements that the whole affair had been strictly an internal Army matter and 
that he wished only to preserve constitutional government. There was little doubt 
in anyone's mind, however, that the only kind of "constitutional government" the 
gorilas were interested in was one in which they held the upper hand. 


If, as the gorilas claimed, they were interested in a constitutional regime, 
their action could not have come at a worse time. With the entire country in a 
turmoil over the effects of the austerity program, the government was in greater 
need than ever before of the strength to enforce unpopular measures. In this new 
affront to the President's prestige, the military seemed to strengthen the hand of 
Peronistas and Communists--the very group they claimed to oppose--for these 
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groups were reaping the benefit of popular dissatisfaction with the sacrifices called 
for by the recovery program. Just when the President was in greatest need of 
strong backing to carry out the austerity program--a plan which the military have 
themselves approved--the Armed Forces, ever the most important symbol of au- 
thority, seemed to have deserted him. 


On the political scene, the crisis brought renewed rumors that the Army 
would demand the election of a Vice President to replace very belatedly Alejandro 
G6mez, who in November 1958 had been forced to resign from the Vice Presidency 
after allegedly plotting a coup against Frondizi (HAR, XI: 629). At present the 
Army was afraid to overthrow Frondizi since the lack of a Vice President would 
compel the military to take titular responsibility, something they hesitated to do 
in view of widespread anti-militarist feeling; but with the election of a Vice Presi- 
dent there would be someone to succeed Frondizi, so that the Army could stay in 
the wings of the political stage. It was widely said that this procedure would en- 
able the military to oust Frondizi within a constitutional framework, but Interior 
Minister Alfredo Vitolo denied these rumors vehemently. 


On the other hand, there was an increasing clamor for a reform of the elec- 
tion laws so as to provide for proportional representation, which would give the 
smaller parties some chance in the coming congressional elections. Under pres- 
sure from the military, Frondizi had declared that the Justicialista Party (another 
name for the Peronistas) would not be allowed on the ballot. Frondizi's assertion 
that the growing wave of terrorism was directly traceable to the Communists made 
it likely that the Communist Party would be outlawed in the near future, as the ad- 
ministration actually submitted a bill to this effect at the end of the month. This 
would mean that almost two million voters--enough to swing any election-- would 
be stripped of their own candidates and would be courted by groups of every polit- 
ical complexion. Vitolo had persistently warned of the danger of disenfranchising 
so many Argentines by blocking Peronistas from voting for their own candidates, 
and tried to spearhead administration moves to wean Peronistas from their alli- 
ances with Communists and win them over to support the present regime. Many 
Argentines feared that the explosive domestic situation, both political and eco- 
nomic was driving workers into the hands of the Communists, and even former 
dictator Juan Perén, from his exile in the Dominican Republic, warned that under 
pressure from the extreme right, the only course open to his former followers 
was the extreme left. 


Into this tangled situation at the month's end stepped Argentina's number one 
“private citizen,"' former Provisional President General Pedro Aramburu, who 
had been out of the country for months on an extended tour of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. Considered by many to be the one person who could successfully unite 
the dissident political and military groups in the country, Aramburu had avoided 
becoming involved in recent crises, limiting his comments from abroad to the need 
for preserving constitutional government, but also insisting on morality in govern- 
ment--an obvious criticism of the many scandals growing out of corruption within 
the Frondizi administration. Aramburu's return was given repeated full page 
treatment in the Argentine press, and although he professed to be out of touch with 
recent developments, his answers to interviewers' questions caused widespread 
comment. While he agreed with proposed measures against the Communist Party, 
which he did not consider to be a legitimate political party at all, he drew a care- 
ful distinction between it and the Peronistas, whom he depicted as honest and loyal 
Argentines who had been misled and who continued to be misled by both union and 
government officials devoid of real concern for the workers' welfare. He dismissed 
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claims that workers did not want to work as oversimplifications, and called for a 
careful investigation of the real causes for their grievances. He flatly opposed 

the use of force to solve labor disputes, which has long been a sore point both with 
Peronista workers and with Army personnel, rejected labor legislation that the 
democratic unions refused to approve, and reiterated his faith in the Armed Forces 
as being democratic and dedicated to the preservation of constitutional government. 
In essence, he voiced his dissatisfaction with most of the policies of the Frondizi 
administration, and made himself eminently acceptable to almost all groups, in the 
event he should harbor the political ambitions that many are convinced he still has. 


The term "democracy" actually got its most ringing endorsement in: what 
was theoretically an educational meeting in Buenos Aires. The Third General As- 
sembly of Latin American Universities was held in Buenos Aires, with delegates 
from 64 institutions, as well as observers from most international agencies in at- 
tendance. Risieri Frondizi, president of the University of Buenos Aires and the 
brother of Argentina's President, was elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee for the next three years. The flood of speeches that characterized the week- 
long session rang with high-sounding phrases concerning the university's mission 
in maintaining democracy. Denunciations of dictatorial regimes and procedures 
at times threatened completely to disrupt the meeting. Politics, and not pedagogy, 
was Clearly the overriding concern of those in attendance. 


Alvaro Alsogaray, Economic Minister and acting Labor Minister, found his 
efforts to direct the recovery program hampered at every turn. Though his ap- 
pointment originally enjoyed the approval of the military, he made a public radio 
address in the midsi of the September crisis, appealing to Army officers in de- 
fense of the administration, and there was speculation that the gorilas would seek 
his ouster. On the labor front the crippling strike of metal workers continued 
throughout the month and brought on a further crisis when a united front of the 
"62" group of Peronista unions and the "19" group of Communist-dominated unions 
called a general strike in support of the metal workers and in opposition to Fron- 
dizi's austerity program in general. Transportation workers, who held a one-day 
stoppage of their own, were also scheduled to go out, but the effectiveness of the 
general strike was broken when Alsogaray arrived at a last-minute agreement 
with railway workers and they stayed on the job. Once again the Economic Minis- 
ter was buying time, for he promised the railway workers an increase in retire- 
ment benefits about equal to the 1,500-peso cost of living wage increase that most 
unions had been seeking, even though he admitted that the government already 
owed pension funds (almost 500 million dollars) and did not know where the prom- 
ised increase would come from. A four-day walkout by textile workers only com- 
pounded the general labor problem, and a new outbreak of terrorism and bomb- 
throwing by Peronista and Communist groups followed the unsuccessful general 
strike effort. In the face of such developments, and in view of his projected trip 
to the United States, Alsogaray announced plans for a series of harsh measures 
against the abuses of union groups. Hundreds of officials and members of the 
metal workers' union were arrested in a series of raids on union headquarters, 
as the government sought to curb terrorist campaigns by seizing union funds and 
headquarters, as well as by arresting those connected to incidents of violence. 

A possible overhaul of labor legislation was discussed, with implications of new 
limitations on the right to strike. It was significant that this crackdown came on 
the eve of Alsogaray's visit to the United States, allegedly to seek new financial 
aid for Argentina's recovery effort, for when President Frondizi visited the United 
States last February, he, too, came fresh from a sharp crackdown on labor ex- 
cesses--and this was a big factor in his favor as far as his American reception 
was concerned. 
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A number o: other factors in the economic scene also appeared to be related 
to Alsogaray's trip, and particularly to the fact that he planned to attend meetings 
of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, potential sources of addi- 
tional credit which Argentina badly needs. Figures on foreign trade for the first 
seven months of 1959 showed a favorable balance of $141 million compared to the 
like period of 1958, but these figures did not include the $272 million in goods 
piled up in Argentine warehouses because of high surcharges and the recently abol- 
ished system of advance deposits. Exports increased about 8% over 1958 but fell 
far short of expected goals, and if accumulated warehouse goods had been included 
in the reckoning, a sharp trade deficit would have been revealed. Also the unset- 
tled conditions surrounding the stabilization program early in the year and the 
long tie-ups due to strikes combined to produce an abnormal restriction of needed 
imports, all of which pointed to a greatly increased deficit by the end of the pres- 
ent year. The long overdue budget for the 1958-59 period expiring on October 31, 
1959 was finally submitted and showed a deficit of 38,517 million pesos. Although 
this was technically lower than earlier estimates (of a deficit somewhere between 
40 and 60 million pesos), it was still so much higher than the 7,000 million peso 
limit promised under the IMF bailout agreement (HAR, XI: 693) as to show a situ- 
ation far out of control. At the same time, the budget for 1959-60 was submitted, 
calling for an expenditure of 209,304 million pesos, against expected income of 
182,088 million pesos, for an estimated deficit of 27,216 million pesos, but only 
the naive would place any confidence in this figure. Claims that oil production had 
increased about 31% were valid and did represent a marked advance for the coun- 
try, but attempts to win further propaganda advantages by pointing to surpluses of 
gasoline available for export were another matter, as the surplus resulted from 
processing of large quantities of crude oil to meet demands for other petroleum 
derivatives, and also from sharply increased domestic gasoline prices which were 
reaching prohibitive levels for many ordinary consumers. Decidedly the most 
comprehensive analysis of the current economic situation in Argentina was Rundt's 
Market Report No. 258 of September 29, 1959, which exploded similarly inflated 


claims for increases in gross national product (actually a 2.4% rise over 1957), 
and showed that the 44% increase in the amount of wages paid workers actually 
represented a 26% decline in real wages because of the effect of the sharp increase 
in living costs. 


Adding to the gloomy outlook was the strength of forces opposed to the domes- 
tic reforms Alsogaray had been proposing. The much-heralded program to cut 
down the bureaucracy was indefinitely postponed, labor opposition forced repudia- 
tion of early announcements that state enterprises would be sold to private inter- 
ests, and hopes of cutting down the military's share of some 26% of the national 
income were killed by political developments early in the month. Long term pros- 
pects were considerably brighter than the short term picture, however, as ranch- 
ers set new records in bidding for breeding stock to build up Argentina's badly 
depleted herds, and investor confidence was reflected in higher prices on the 
securities exchange. Approval for new foreign investments was given to Texas 
Butadiene and Chemical International for a $39 million petrochemical installation 
in Patagonia; to Kaiser Industries for a $5.5 million installation to produce Renault 
Dauphines; to Fiat for a $4.5 million investment to produce cars and trucks; to a 
$4.5 million investment for the production of Peugeot cars; and to a $4.15 million 
investment for the production of Citroens. These planned investments demon- 
strated the automakers' faith in the Argentine car market. Swift de La Plata was 
authorized to invest $10.6 million in machinery to modernize its packing plants. 
Tenders for the exploitation of the Sierra Grande iron ore deposits in Patagonia 
brought bids ranging from $20 million to $300 million. Japan's interest in invest- 
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ing in Argentina was represented by a proposal from the Kawasaki group to spend 
$53 million on a shipyard and on plants to manufacture railroad rolling stock and 
farm machinery. 


URUGUAY 


Strikes continued as a major problem in Uruguay during September. The 
24-hour general strike scheduled by workers and students in protest against the 
government security measures (HAR, XII: 458) took place on September 2, but the 
work stoppage was only partial. The crisis was eased by a wage increase for the 
workers of Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del Estado (UTE--national telephone 
and electric power company). A week later the government recognized the end of 
the emergency by suspending the controversial but never-invoked security meas- 
ures. Public health workers seeking salary increases held a 24-hour strike on 
September 29, and state bank employees voted to strike in October for salaries 
equal to those paid in private banks. The government headed off a strike among 
flour mill workers, however, by taking over the mills and seizing supplies of 
wheat and flour. 


Two weeks after the House of Deputies had appointed a pre-investigating 
committee to look into the closing of FAbrica Uruguaya de Neumfticos, a large 
crowd of workers from the tire factory demonstrated before the Executive Palace, 
reportedly seeking government intervention and the re-opening of the factory. The 
demonstration became violent, and before police and military guards managed to 
restore order, windows had been broken and several people had been injured. 


Accusations of corruption against Ruralista councilor Faustino Harrison and 
U.S. citizen Albert H. McNutt received a great deal of publicity. Harrison was 
accused by Deputy Agustfn Caputti of the Colorado Party's List 14 faction of having 
sold two hundred cattle on the black market. Despite Harrison's denials, the House 
of Deputies appointed a committee to investigate the charge. McNutt, who was 
jailed at the end of August on charges of attempting to bribe a government official, 
wrote to the press giving his version of the incident. A long-time resident of 
Uruguay, McNutt explained that his efforts to secure an order for Cuban sugar for 
the company which he represents, Galv4n Lobo, were misunderstood, and that no 
bribery was intended. 


Ramén Pérez Coelho was chosen to succeed the late Mateo Marques Castro 
(HAR, XII: 347) as Ambassador to Argentina. Supposed delays in Washington's 
acceptance of Carlos A. Clulow as Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States 
were rumored in the press to be a result of two books written by Clulow, El oro 
yankee en América Latina, published in 1926, and Biologfa de la democracia en 
América, published in 1928. 


Several Uruguayan groups visited Communist China during September. One 
was a six-man cultural delegation headed by Sarandy Cabrera, president of the 
Uruguay-China Cultural Association. Other visitors were Héctor Martfn Betan- 
court, representative of the General Confederation of Labor of Uruguay and secre- 
tary of the Uruguayan Federation of Transport Workers Trade Unions, and two 
members of the Uruguayan Newspapermen's Association. 


Representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay met for two weeks in Montevideo to put into final form the plan for a free 
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trade zone worked out at the Lima conference in July (HAR, XII: 394). A draft 
treaty was approved which proposed the development of a free trade zone over a 
period of 12 years. Formal signing, however, was to await a meeting of the for- 
eign ministers in Montevideo in February 1960, the delay permitting further 
study and the possible proposal of amendments. 


The financial situation appeared grave. A trade deficit for the year of $37 
million was expected, and the government debt had risen to $40 million. Gold 
reserves were depleted, and the steady rise in the cost of living was considered 
an important cause of the many strikes. Under Secretary of the Interior Daniel 
Rodrfguez Larreta was reported ready to go to Washington to seek stabilization 
loans from the International Monetary Fund and private U.S. banks. 


Another measure designed to strengthen Uruguay's economy was the ex- 
change reform bill sent by the National Council to Congress, outlining an auster- 
ity program along lines recommended by the United States and the International 
Monetary Fund. It called for the devaluation of the peso, a free convertible ex- 
change rate to replace the system of multiple rates, freer importation of essential 
items, the banning of nonessential imports for a six-month period, and a tax on 
such major exports as meat, grain, and wool. Proceeds from this tax would be 
used to subsidize imports such as coffee, sugar, and petroleum products. The 
Montevideo daily Accién quoted a September 19 UPI dispatch, and the weekly 
Marcha quoted the June issue of the Mexican publication Comercio Exterior, both 
stories apparently implying that the exchange reform plan was really the work of 
the International Monetary Fund. Finance Minister Juan L. Azzini attempted to 
disprove the charge that foreign agencies might be directing Uruguayan economic 
policy by citing occasions on which his ideas had been publicized even before the 
IMF made its study in July. 


Wheat stocks remaining from the poor 1958-59 harvest were nearly exhausted, 
and because of heavy rains at planting time the 1959-60 harvest was certain to be 
small. Negotiations for the purchase of 100,000 tons of Argentine wheat to arrive 
in October were announced. As a further means of ensuring an adequate bread 
supply, a price ceiling was established on pan flauta francés, the most common 
form of bread. 


Virtually all of the 1958-59 wool clip had been sold, with Russia the number 
one buyer and the United States a close second. Although exports were well up 
from the previous season, the world wool price was down, and a very small clip 
for 1959-60 was anticipated, again because of the floods. 


Meat continued in short supply. With the government packing houses unable 
to pay cash, the ranchers preferred to sell on the black market. To ease the situ- 
ation temporarily, the government planned importation of 2,000 tons of Argentine 
chilled beef, to be sold to the public at low cost. A more permanent solution was 
the goal of a newly-constituted Special Commission for the Repression of Illegal 
Traffic in Meat. It planned confiscation of black market meat and transporting 
vehicles as well as a system of fines for violation of meat supply regulations. 


PARAGUAY 


Political events in Paraguay during September continued to revolve around 
opposition efforts to discredit and possibly overthrow the dictatorship of General 
Alfredo Stroessner. Stroessner even went so far as to close the Paraguayan fron- 
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tier for two days in the middle of the month because, according to official Para- 
guayan explanations, of brewing "subversive activities" in Clorinda, Argentina, 
across the Paraguay River from Asuncién. There was at the same time, emphatic 
official denial of any internal disturbances, although there had been rumors of 
such, especially in the Cuban press. Paraguayan spokesmen refused specifically 
to name the source of subversion, but they obviously referred to the meeting in 
Clorinda of Father Ramén Talavera with leaders of the opposition faction of the 
Colorado Party. The crusading Padre had ended a hunger strike, begun after he 
was denied entry into Paraguay (HAR, XII: 460), and, changing from passive to 
"active" resistance, he had called a meeting of exiled Colorado Party members-- 
including José Zacarfas Arza, Osvaldo Chaves, and Epifanio Méndez Fleitas 
(said to be the man most feared by Stroessner)--to confer with him. The imme- 
diate objective of this conference was apparently to try to organize enough opposi- 
tion to keep General Stroessner from choosing the new Colorado Party president 
at the party convention to be held for that purpose during the next week. The Clo- 
rinda meeting ended with a reaffirmation of the need for constant and persevering 
efforts to dislodge the dictator and restore institutional order. 


While Father Talavera was meeting with the dissident Colorados, the Liberal 
and Febrerista party leaders pledged complete coordination of their political 
activities against Stroessner, but refused to support the Colorado faction opposed 
to the dictatorship, even though they had unreserved praise and respect for Father 
Talavera and his anti-Stroessner activities. They felt unable for political reasons 
to unite with any Colorado Party group, even one determined to unseat Stroessner. 
The Liberals and Febreristas agreed to boycott the February elections (HAR, XII: 
403), and they formally petitioned the United Nations to move against all dictator- 
ships. Another opposition group, the Paraguayan National Liberation Front-- 
organized in Montevideo and rumored to be Communist dominated-- was reportedly 
trying to coordinate anti-Stroessner activities by left-wing groups in Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. 


In spite of this formidable opposition activity, General Stroessner won an 
overwhelming vote of solidarity from the special convention of the Colorado Party 
which began on September 20. Although a minority group put up an alternate list 
of candidates and criticized present party policies, the official list (sponsored by 
Stroessner) for a new governing board and for 60 seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was adopted by a vote of 216 in favor, seven blanks, and one ballot cast for 
the dissident list. Five delegates withdrew and nine failed to vote, so that the of- 
ficial list was approved by 216 of the 238 delegates present. Despite this substan- 
tial victory for the Stroessner regime, Epifanio Méndez Fleitas--back in Buenos 
Aires--predicted the fall of the dictatorship before the end of the year. 


On September 28, a group of Paraguayans tried to break into the Uruguayan 
Embassy in Asunci6én. They were at first reported to be trying to capture eleven 
political asylees who were inside. The police arrived and dispersed the "agitators" 
only after they had broken some windows and caused other damage to the building. 
An Asunci6n police official announced that police had arrested several of the group 
who had tried to flee in an automobile in which was found a radio transmitter, 
weapons, and pro-Stroessner propaganda pamphlets. According to government 
officials, the action was planned by anti-Stroessner opposition in order to provoke 
an incident with Uruguay. According to a version of the affair printed in the Uru- 
guayan press, a group of anti-Stroessnerites had tried to capture some weapons 
from a local police station, failed in their attempt, and fled for refuge to the Uru- 
guayan Embassy. According to this source, the rioting was caused by their trying 
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to attract attention of Embassy personnel--the Embassy being locked up for the 
night--and then being attacked by pursuing police. Neither version had been 
verified by the end of the month. However, Uruguayan Ambassador Cyro Giam- 
bruno met with Stroessner at length and then announced that he would ask for a 
full and exhaustive investigation of the incident. Ambassador Giambruno added 
that a rapid granting of safe-conducts to Paraguayan asylees by the Stroessner 
government would facilitate the Uruguayan acceptance of official explanations. 


In Washington, D. C., the new U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay (HAR, XII: 
460), Henry R. Stimpson, Jr., prepared to leave for Asunci6n. As Ambassador, 
Stimpson would take over the large-scale U.S. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA) program for Paraguayan development that had been interpreted by 
Stroessner's opponents (and U.S. opponents as well) as U.S. support for a dicta- 
torial regime. The ECA program has put more than $16 million into waterworks, 
highways, airport and telecommunications projects in Paraguay since 1957. 


Brazil announced an addition of $1 million to funds for financing a bridge 
over the Paran4 River above Iguazd Falls that would provide an overland route 


from Paraguay to the Brazilian port of Paranagu4 and open Paraguay to Brazilian 
manufactured goods. 


Paraguay and Japan signed agreements for the Export-Import Bank of Japan 
to loan Paraguay funds to purchase seven Japanese-made river boats and for Para 
guay to receive 85,000 Japanese immigrants in the next 30 years. They would be 
farmers and would receive facilities for the importation of machinery and equip- 
ment. 


General Stroessner, who had long cherished hopes for the development of 
oil fields in the Chaco, suffered a heavy blow when the Pure Oil Company aban- 
doned its exploration activities after drilling a fourth dry hole. Although Stroess- 
ner had been able to persuade the company to keep on after the previous failures, 
company Officials declared that there were absolutely no plans at that time for 
further exploration in the area. 


Except for the Chaco oil disappointment, the general economic outlook con- 

tinued to brighten. There was an overall favorable balance of trade equivalent 

to $3,165,000 for the first six months of the year, as compared with an overall 
unfavorable balance of $4,323,000 for the same period in 1958, and convertible 
reserves showed a marked increase. Imports and exports were up--with meat 
exports the highest in several years and maize exports expected to reach about 
14,000 tons. The United States replaced Argentina as the principal importer of 
Paraguay's products, due to decreased lumber exports. 


BRAZIL 


On September 3, President Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira announced that 
his government was taking "immediate action" against what he termed "subver- 
sive plans, disguised as labor movements," aimed at "disturbing public order." 
Key ministerial officials and the commander of the First Army, Marshal Odilo 
Denys, met with the President in an emergency Cabinet meeting. A post-meeting 
communiqué said that the government had been informed that a movement was 
afoot, "organized and oriented by known agitators, '' supposedly designed to de- 
stroy public order by organizing "illegal"' strikes. Although the published note 
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named no names, it was interpreted as a warning aimed at the outlawed Commu- 
nist Party and at the labor party Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) leaders 
Leonel Brizola and Jofo Goulart, the Vice President of Brazil. During August 
the PTB had reportedly been planning to capitalize on the tense cost-of-living 
problem by initiating a campaign for higher wages (HAR, XII: 462). 


This official recognition of the seriousness of the situation brought rumors 
of a possible governmental declaration of a state of siege. The weekly magazine 
Visado said that the government would not take such an extreme measure unless it 
failed to smooth the rising waves of inflation-caused social unrest. 


A few days after the Cabinet meeting, President Kubitschek spoke at an 
Armed Forces luncheon. He asserted that it was his "firm intention to spare no 
efforts to see that the 1960 presidential elections are held in the most perfect or- 
der and that the will of the electorate is respected."' However, there arose the 
possibility that the electorate might not even be consulted. Radl Pilla, a repre- 
sentative of Rio Grande do Sul in the Chamber of Deputies and president of the 
small, traditional Partido Libertador, had long dreamed of a parliamentary form 
of government for Brazil. Hitherto he had received very little support, but sud- 
denly in September he had a multitude of backers. Championing his proposed con- 
stitutional amendment were most of the representatives of Kubitschek's party, the 
Partido Social Democrdatico (PSD), many members of the PTB, and even sections 
of the opposition. If approved by two-thirds of both houses, the amendment would 
change the entire structure of the Brazilian governmental system, including the 
method of presidential elections. Congress instead of the people would elect the 
President. Observers termed this move an "assembly coup" attempt, which meant 
that most of Pilla's support came from the "Ins," who planned to keep themselves 
in power and the "Outs," i.e. popular opposition candidate Janio Quadros, out. 

It was noted that while President Kubitschek remained noncommittal, the PSD can- 
didate, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, positively opposed the move. He told Rio 
de Janeiro press representatives that he would withdraw his name from the presi- 
dential race if the amendment passed. Visdo considered this statement most im- 
portant in that it reflected the opinion of military groups "opposed to any change 
in the rules of the political game."' Some observers feared that a successful "par- 
liamentary coup" would result in military intervention. Congress was expected to 
vote on the amendment in the near future, but reports at the end of the month indi- 
cated that, in all probability, the bill would not pass. 


Presidential hopeful Jénio Quadros returned from six months of world travel. 
When his ship docked at Santos, the port city of his home state of SAo Paulo, he 
was welcomed by an enthusiastic crowd of broom-waving supporters. Quadros, who 
uses the broom as a campaign symbol, had come home to begin his campaign in 
earnest. Always a showman, Quadros had his own broom. It was 21 feet long, a 
gift from the Brazilian Institute for the Blind. When his ship stopped in Rio de 
Janeiro the day before, he acquired the broom and a new campaign slogan, "Even 
the blind see that Brazil needs Janio."" In a speech in Santos he condemned gov- 
ernment corruption and warned against any attempts to prevent a legal election. 


Although a nominal member of the PTB, Quadros is actually a nonpartisan 
candidate, and his support comes from all sections of society, non-skilled and 
skilled labor, the middle sectors, and wealthy industrialists and land owners. 
Quadros has a remarkable record of moderate and effective administration as the 
Governor of the State of Sio Paulo. In order to win the October 1960 election, he 
would presumably have to gain the support of the principal opposition party, the 
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Uniio Democrftica Nacional (UDN); however, the political allegiance of many 
members of that party remained undecided. One section of the UDN was led by 
Juracy Magalhaies, Governor of the State of Bahia and former president of the 
party. Magalhaes, evidently unsure of his strength, continued to postpone enter- 
ing the race, either as vice presidential running mate of Quadros or as presiden- 
tial dark horse. In late September he told Rio's Diario de Noticias that he had 
not decided if he would accept a UDN nomination for the vice presidential spot, 
but that he did not intend to split the party. The UDN convention was slated for 
November. 


Marshal Lott, in civilian clothes, and Vice President Jodo Goulart made 
their first formal election campaign appearance together at the opening of a cam- 
paign headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. Later, at another headquarters inaugura- 
tion in SAo Paulo, Lott, discussing the fact that the PTB had not yet officially en- 
dorsed his candidacy, said that as far as he was concerned both the PTB and the 
PSD have committed themselves to his support. 


The Partido Social Progressista (PSP) in mid-September registered the 
name of Ademar de Barros as their candidate for the coming presidential elections. 
He is the mayor of Sfo Paulo and a former governor of the State of Sio Paulo. 
Barros is an old enemy of Janio Quadros and in recent months had been encour- 
aging Juracy Magalhdes to join him and come out openly against Quadros. 


The cost of living continued to rise. In Rio it rose 33.7% during the first 
eight months of 1959, with an increase of 5.2% during the month of August alone. 
The cost of foodstuffs rose 41.3% in the first eight months, 8.1% in August. 
Monthly minimum wages in Rio and S4o Paulo, raised in December 1958 from 
3,900 cruzeiros to 6,000 cruzeiros, were buying the same amount of food that 
3,900 cruzeiros bought last January. In September, 6,000 cruzeiros equaled about 
$40. Food shortages which started in August persisted. Meat and beans, both 
Brazilian staples, continued to be rationed. Observers reported that the morale 
of the people in general was at a dangerously low level. In SAio Paulo, a mass 
meeting and hunger demonstrations threatened. In Rio, the police forbade a "hun- 
ger march" on the presidential palace, as well as labor and student rallies. One 
rally was held but under close police observation. 


To avoid the threatening "social disturbances,'' President Kubitschek had 
Congress abolish the Comissfo Federal de Abastecimento e Precgos (COFAP--Price 
and Supply Commission) and establish the Superintendéncia de Abastecimento (Sup- 
plies Superintendency). The chief of the new organization, General Urarai Ma- 
galhies, was empowered to seize, buy, and distribute foodstuffs. He formed a 
special police squad that searched butcher shops, markets, and warehouses to 
find out who was hoarding supplies. 


More than 280,000 workers in Rio and about 500,000 workers in the SAo Paulo 
area presented demands for wage increases of from 30% to 60%. Workers from 
nearly every commercial activity were represented. Federal District banks made 
a deal with employees and hoisted wages 30%. To avoid raising the national mini- 
mum wage again but to appease empty Brazilian stomachs, the government ordered 
"intervention" in slaughterhouses and packing plants throughout the country. The 
move was designed to check what was described as an impending collapse in the 
supply of meat to the population of Rio and S40 Paulo. To further alleviate the 
shortage of meat and black beans, the Brazilian Air Force and the Army trans- 
ported these commodities to the hungry cities. As a result of fixed government 
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prices, the black market blossomed into a thriving business. As long as a poor 
or middle class housewife was willing to stand in line, she was able to buy some 
meat. The more wealthy families had their meat delivered by black marketeers 
to the door. Tension eased toward the end of the month. Rundt's Market Report, 
in its September 37-page analysis of the situation in Brazil, commented, "The 
primacy of cheap politics over sound economics in Brazil may yet lead the nation 
to new dangers." 


The government issued 4.2 billion cruzeiros in paper currency during 
August, advancing the total for July and August to 6.8 billion cruzeiros, higher 
than the total for January through June. Total currency in circulation climbed to 
a record high of 133.3 billion cruzeiros on September 5, compared to 128 billion 
cruzeiros at the end of July. Brazil had printed more than 15 billion cruzeiros 
during the eight-month period of January-September 1959. The cruzeiro hit an 
all-time low of 173/168.5 per dollar on September 22. The cost of living index 
(1948 = 100) in September had reached 603. 


Since coffee and cocoa exports have been larger than predicted during 1959, 
it was hoped that the deficit in Brazil's balance of payments would be less than the 
previously estimated $300 million. Authoritative sources said that it might be pos- 
sible for the nation to finish the year without borrowing. The government was 
counting on two recently formulated economic policies to alleviate its financial 
crises. The first, a proposal that foreign petroleum firms take an 18-month de- 
ferred payment in dollars (HAR, XII: 353), had not been accepted at the end of 
September. Reports indicated that the companies wanted the proposed 18 months 
reduced to 10 months. The second policy, aimed at reducing immediate shortages 
of foreign exchange, involved buying dollars on "open account."" The government 
hoped to "repatriate' about $500 million which Brazilians and foreign residents in 
Brazil have deposited abroad. According to the latter plan, the Bank of Brazil 
would pay the dollar owner a flat 100 cruzeiros per dollar or give him the option 
of selling them outright at any time he so desired and at the free exchange rate. 
The dollar owner could remain incognito if he wished. It was reported that during 
the last week in September a total of $17 million was negotiated. Brazil decided 
not to borrow $50 million from the New York Federal Reserve Bank. The loan had 
been requested in July 1959 and Brazilian gold was to have been used as collateral. 
Finance Minister Paes de Almeida radiated optimism just prior to his departure 
for Washington and the annual International Monetary Fund (IMF) meeting. He 
said, "Brazil has no intention of seeking IMF aid. We have sufficient reserves on 
deposit to our account in private banks to meet our normal obligations; there is, 
therefore, no need to ask for loans or even for an extension of the payment periods 
of [our] obligations abroad."' The Finance Minister thus killed some observers' 
hopes for an IMF-imposed austerity program. Pessimistic students of the Bra- 
zilian economy suggested that government strategies to cure the nation's economic 
problems were like giving cough medicine to a cancer patient. 


Brazil exported more coifee during August than it had since November 1906. 
Sales in August earned the nation an estimated $100 million. Reports said that 
2,179,844 bags at 132 Ibs. each were exported, of which 1,557,711 (estimated value 
$60 million) went to the United States. Exports during September were lower at 
1,689,183 bags. The average price in July 1959 was 31.05 ¢ per lb. Prices during 
a similar period in 1958 were 41.30 ¢ per lb. Brazil was increasing receipts from 
coffee sales in 1959 with a 100% increase in sales and a 25% decrease in prices. 


Brazil and 16 other major coffee-producing nations signed an agreement in 
Washington (HAR, XII: 465). The aim of the pact was to fix export quotas for each 
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country, thus holding prices firm by balancing supplies with demand. Brazil's 
annual quota authorized the exportation of 17,431,000 bags of 132 lbs. each. The 
government greeted the agreement as a victory for the nation, but observers 
pointed to the estimated 1959-60 bumper cropof 32 million bags and suggested that 
the agreement would leave coffee producers with 14 million bags of surplus coffee 
in the warehouses. Calculated at the present average of around 30 4 per lb., the 
unmarketed coffee would be worth $600 million. Since the government had com- 
mitted itself to buy unexported coffee from producers, domestic purchases would 
cost the Treasury between $400 million and $500 million. To make matters worse, 
because of the government commitment to buy, Brazilian farmers insisted on 
increasing planting despite overproduction. With this overproduction in mind, 
Brazil announced the launching of an all-out campaign to sell coffee in the follow- 
ing countries: Russia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Communist China, Formosa, 
the Philippines, Japan, Korea, Vietnam, Iraq, and Iran. In the past few months, 
agreements were made to barter coffee for fertilizer (with East Germany), coffee 
for aircraft and agricultural machinery (Czechoslovakia) and coffee for petro- 
leum (Russia). Brazil also planned to get rid of surplus coffee by manufacturing 
a new soft drink with a coffee base to be sold on the domestic market. Meanwhile, 
scientists succeeded in isolating the elements which make up coffee. The Stanford 
Research Institute made a report to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
warned that synthetic coffee, if it proved popular, would be disastrous for many 
Latin American economies. 


Brazil's rich resources continued to attract foreign investment. A $20 mil- 
lion bleached sulfate wood pulp mill was being built in Mogi-Guassi, SAo Paulo 
State, by the Brazilian firm Champion Celulose, in which the Champion Paper and 
Fiber Company of Hamilton, Ohio, has a controlling interest. Some $4 million 
was being put up by the International Finance Corporation, Deltec Corporation, 
and other U.S. groups. The plant was to begin operation late this year, with a 
production capacity of 145 short tons daily. The National Economic Development 
Bank of Brazil signed a contract which covered the financing of Usiminas, the 
Japanese- Brazilian steel mill to be constructed in Coronel Fabriciano, in the 
State of Minas Gerais. The mill was to have a scheduled capacity of 500,000 tons 
a year. Despite the expropriation by the State of Rio Grande do Sul of the Pérto 
Alegre American and Foreign Power Company (HAR, XII: 293), it was reported 
that International Telephone and Telegraph planned to invest an additional 4 billion 
cruzeiros in the expansion of telephone service throughout that state. A zinc 
industry, the first of its kind in Brazil, was to be built by Companhia Mercantil e 
Industrial at Itaguaf, Rio de Janeiro State. Scheduled production was 7,200 tons a 
year, or 21% of present Brazilian demand. 


Varig Airlines received its first French-built Caravelle Jet, to be used on 
its New York-Rio run later this year. Varig expected to receive some Boeing 707 
jets in 1960. When the 707 jets arrived, they were to be used on the New York run 
and the Caravelles were to be switched to domestic service. Real Aerovias planned 
to begin operations between Tokyo and Rio de Janeiro on November 20. Super-H 
Constellations were to make the flights, with stops at Honolulu, Los Angeles, 
Mexico City, Bogoté, and Manaus. A competing link with the Orient was sched- 
uled to be inaugurated in November by Pan American World Airways, which was 
establishing a service from Rio via Caracas and Mexico City to San Francisco, 
where it would tie in with existing services across the Pacific. The first of 14 
vessels ordered from Polish shipyards last year (a coffee barter arrangement) 
arrived in Rio. The 6,000-ton vessel was to join the fleet of Loide Brasileiro. A 
33,000-ton tanker owned by the National Tanker Fleet and built in the Ishikawajima 
shipyards in Tokyo was to be delivered in November. 
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Bolivia authorized two private Brazilian companies to start a search for 
petroleum in eastern Santa Cruz Province. The entry of Brazilian groups into 
Bolivia could mean, should the explorations prove a success, that Brazil would 
have a source of relatively cheap petroleum on her back doorstep. However, 
although the Brazilians were optimistic, there were U.S. companies in eastern 
Santa Cruz that had found little or no oil. The U.S. company Kerr McGee Oil In- 
dustries was to provide technical help to the Brazilian firm Unido Brasil-Bolivia 
de Petréleo, which had three of the Bolivian concessions, covering some 500,000 
acres. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


John A. Cook. NEO-CLASSIC DRAMA IN SPAIN. THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Dallas. Southern Methodist University Press. 1959. Pp. 576. $8.50. 


Drama is perhaps Spain's most characteristic literary genre, and even the 
neglected 18th century produced a rich harvest of forgotten works. Professor 
Cook had with admirable painstakingness collected an immense mass of informa- 
tion about this almost abandoned field of Spanish literature. The seventeen chap- 
ters into which the work is divided take us down from the beginnings of neo- 
Classicism to the rise and fall of Romanticism. The literary polemics which 
raged so vehemently in the 18th century may seem irrelevant to the modern read- 
er, but we can only regret that this critical spirit in literature has been forgotten. 


Oscar Lewis. FIVE FAMILIES. New York. Basic Books. 1959. Pp. 351. $5.50. 


Oscar Lewis, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at the University of 
Illinois, established his reputation as a Mexicanist with his monograph Life in a 
Mexican Village: Tepoztlan Restudied (1951). His latest work, which makes 
good reading even for the nonspecialist, bears the sub-title 'Mexican Case Stud- 
ies in the Culture of Poverty."" Professor Lewis relates a typical day in the lives 
of five characteristic Mexican families, rising in the economic scale from a poor 
village family to a well-to-do nouveau riche establishment in the elegant Lomas 
de Chapultepec district of Mexico City. Lewis assures us that he has lived with 
each of these families and that his description is therefore genuine, but the reader 
wonders how he can escape a libel suit or how he can avoid appearing ungrateful 
to his hosts. He does not describe the exact technique he used to achieve his end. 
The thesis of this study is that the naive uncosmopolitan Mexican peasant is much 
happier than the westernized family which has risen in the social scale. Signifi- 
cantly, it is Lewis' belief that anthropologists should concern themselves less with 
out-of-the-way communities in remote countries, and study the bulk of humanity 
who today form the virtual totality of those who are living within the framework of 
the modern world. 


William Lytle Schurz. THE MANILA GALLEON. NewYork. E. P. Dutton. 
1959. Pp. 453. $1.75. 


A paperback reprint of a classical study (1939) of the trade routes which 
linked Manila and the Orient with Spanish America; by a distinguished scholar and 
a fine gentleman. 
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Roy Campbell. PORTUGAL. Chicago. Henry Regnery. 1958. Pp. 206. $5.00. 


De mortuis. . . Royston Dunnachie Campbell was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident in 1957. Born in South Africa, he had been a professional bull-fighter, a 
wandering circus performer in Provence, and a soldier in both World Wars, to 
mention only a few of his activities. As a poet, he seems to have achieved some 
reputation. He reveals himself in this book, however, as having a muddled and 
completely untrained mind, which even a love of Latin Catholic culture and a smat- 
tering of heterogeneous erudition cannot hide. These words from the Introduction 
indicate the spirit in which the work was written: "In this book I write about the 
only country in Europe which, because of two miracles, the honesty, valour, and 
genius of a statesman of peasant stock, Salazar, and the perfectly provable appear- 
ance of the Mother of God, the snake-treader, Eve, at Fatima, is on the upward 
grade. The freemasons used torture on tiny children to try to disprove the latter 
miracle, but the children wore them out even though threatened with being boiled 
in oil!" The only redeeming feature of this book by a talkative, egocentric, and 
muddle-headed old man is the physical presentation, which is a credit to Richard 
Clay and Company, the printers. 


AN AMERICAN IN MAXIMILIAN'S MEXICO, 1865-1866. The Diaries of William 
Marshall Anderson, edited by Ram6én Eduardo Ruiz. San Marino, California. 
The Huntington Library. 1959. Pp. 132. $4.25. 


We have heard much about the Southerners who emigrated to Brazil after the 
defeat of the South, hoping that in Brazil the cherished institution of slavery might 
be kept intact. We have heard less about the Southerners who went to Mexico and 
settled for the most part in the C6rdoba area, hoping that Maximilian's empire 
would provide a congenial atmosphere for transplanted Confederates. Anderson 
was such a person, and we therefore view him as something of an oddity. Our 
apprehensions are increased by the fact that he was a convert to Catholicism, a 
strange phenomenon indeed in the old South. However, his very Catholicism made 
him more sympathetic to the Mexican tradition; and, while he is essentially a 
superficial observer, his description of Mexico is not vitiated by a doctrinaire 
a priori dislike of the Mexican way of life. This edition of his Mexican papers is 
well-prepared, and the physical presentation is excellent. 


Rolf Blomberg. BURIED GOLD AND ANACONDAS. New York. Thomas Nelson. 
1959. Pp. 144. $5.00. 


Rolf Blomberg is a Swede who has spent much of his life in the Ecuadorean 
sector of the Andes. This book, published under the title Guld att Himta, was 
translated into English by F. H. Lyon. Blomberg was already known to English- 
speaking readers by his book about the Ecuadorean oriente, The Naked Aucas. 

As the title of his latest work implies, it is divided into two parts. The first 
describes a search for buried Inca gold, and, while the search is postponed until 
the necessary resources are available, it is pathetic and slightly disgusting to see 
adventurers from all over the globe, in cooperation with native Ecuadoreans, ex- 
ploring the vastness of Ecuador in the sole hope of finding buried gold. The second 
part of this book describes a hunt for a giant anaconda as part of the making of a 
travel movie, Anaconda. A chatty, disorganized book by an untrained observer 

is not likely to gain many plaudits from academicians. We must at least pay trib- 
ute to the splendid physical presentation of the book; the printing is a delight, and 
the photographs are superb. 
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Russell T. Hitt. JUNGLE PILOT. The Life and Witness of Nate Saint. New York. 


Harper. 1959. Pp. 303. $3.75. 


"The Naked Aucas," to use the title of the book about them by Rolf Blomberg 
(HAR, XI: 119), achieved world-wide notoriety when in 1956 they murdered five 
American missionaries who had ventured into the jungles of eastern Ecuador to 
bring the gospel to them. The story of this sublime tragedy was well told in 
Elizabeth Elliot's Through Gates of Splendor (HAR, X: 392). Now the story of 
one of the missionaries, Nate Saint, is told by Russell Hitt, editor of the inter- 
denominational Christian magazine Eternity. Once again we are struck by the 
mixture of sancta simplicitas and sophistication. Jim Elliot, who figured prom- 
inently in the aforementioned book by his widow, was a Greek scholar. Nate Saint, 
whose life is told here on the basis of his own writings and the recollections of his 
widow Marj and his brother Sam, was a highly ingenious mechanic and aviator. 
Spain in its Golden Age sent to Spanish America, together with crowds of scala- 
wags, some single-minded missionaries who chose to leave the educated environ- 
ment to which they were accustomed and to risk their lives in order to bring the 
gospel to the Indians. Despite this, religious vocations have been relatively few 
in Latin America; and now the Missionary Aviation Fellowship and the Auca Mis- 
sionary Foundation are performing for the last pockets of heathen Indians the task 
once carried out by men like the Jesuit martyr Pedro Sufrez. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Richard H. Hancock. THE ROLE OF THE BRACERO IN THE ECONOMIC AND 
CULTURAL DYNAMICS OF MEXICO. 1959. Pp. 146. $3.00. 


The Hispanic American Society proposes to publish from time to time mono- . 


graphs by its members. Dr. Richard H. Hancock's study of the bracero problem 
is issued in the same large format as the Hispanic American Report and is there- 
fore more substantial than the number of pages might suggest. It is a carefully 
documented study, with maps and charts, of a problem which has been much in the 
news in recent years. On the basis of on-the-spot analyses of a number of com- 
munities in Chihuahua, Dr. Hancock has reached the conclusion that the braceros 
have brought back to Mexico not only welcome cash resources, but also experience 
which gave them well-earned prestige among their less-traveled compatriots. It 
would seem logical to conclude that the facts do not bear out the contention of the 


Mexican nationalists that the braceros are unhappy, ruthlessly-exploited déracinés. 


Orders for Dr. Hancock's book should be sent to Hispanic American Studies, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, and checks made payable to the 
Hispanic American Society. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the + See of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education oy oe aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) ........ccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccsccece 10 units 
—— : ew of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography ; 
Literature: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ...........0cceeeecccccccceceeeeeeeees 6 units 
History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two COUTSES 8 units 
Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 

i rh reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 

guages. 

2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
— West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 


candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University. 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the Report is available for $3. The earlier volumes of the Re, 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 
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A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will weleome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.””—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese, 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 
John J. Johnson 


Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 
SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


